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THE TERCENTENARY OF MARY, QUEEN OF 
SCOTS : HER HAIR AND PERUKES, 
(See 7' 8. iv. 81, 121, 281, 361, 381.) 

I had sent my notes to the Editor before the ap- 
pearance of the Saturday Review, October 22, or I 
would have incorporated in them some reference to 
the most interesting article in the journal just named 
on ‘The Portraits of Mary Stuart’ in the recent 
Peterborough Exhibition, which the writer justly 
terms a “singularly interesting series of portraits 
of all kinds,” in which Sir Walter Scott would have 
delighted ; adding that “ perhaps never before 
have so many portraits of a single individual been 
gathered together in one small room.” Their 
“number and variety is simply, as Dominie Samp- 
son would have remarked, ‘ prodigious !’” 

The chief point on which I wish to touch is the 
disputed question as to the colour of Mary Stuart’s 
hair, The writer, speaking of the beautiful por- 
trait of Mary painted by Juan de Medina (lent by 
Mr. Jobn Ferrier to the Peterborough Exhibition), 
representing her as Dauphiness at the age of fifteen, 
says :— 

“The hair is precisely of the colour of the famous lock 
which the Queen treasures, but, after some reluctance, 
graciously allowed to be included among the Peterborough 
relics. It is of the loveliest golden hue, and very fine...... 
of the fairest auburn, and the lock of it sent by the Queen 
bears no trace whatever of having at apy time been in- 


fluenced by chemical ions. It is a curious fact 
that it was acciden iscovered in the secret drawer 
of a beautiful cabinet of tortoiseshell, inlaid with buhl, 
known to have belonged to Charles I., who inherited it 
from his father, who, in his turn, was doubtless well ac- 
quainted with its history.” 

This cabinet was lent by Her Majesty to the Ter- 
centenary Exhibition at Petetbenashs and, from 
its size and beauty, naturally attracted much interest 
apart from its historical fame. It was brought over 
from France by Mary Stuart, and given by her to 
the Regent, Lord Mar, from whom, through the 
marriage of his great-granddaughter, Mary Erskine, 
with William Hamilton of Wisham it passed into 
the possession of the Belhaven family. It was be- 
queathed to the Queen by Robert, eighth Lord 
Belhaven and Stenton, together with the tress of 
hair and a purse worked by the Queen of Scots 
(also exhibited at Peterborough), with the request 
that it might be preserved either at Holyrood or 
Windsor. It is kept at Windsor. The “Lock of 
Queen Mary’s Hair” (No. 98 in the catalogue) 
should rather be described as a large tress of hair ; 
and it excited as much interest as the rosary, veil, 
and the chief portraits. It is preserved in a glass 
case, but I had the satisfaction to hold the tress in 
my hand, and to feel its soft silkiness. A ring was 
exhibited by Mr. A. Forbes Irvine, containing a 
single hair of Mary Stuart. It formed a fine thin 
line round the edge of the crystal. A small brooch 
containing hair of Mary Stuart was also lent by 
Mrs. H. C. Erskine; but the tress sent by Her 
Majesty was the only hair in the exhibition from 
which it was wo to form a true judgment of 
the colour. It determines that point beyond all 
controversy. 

In describing the portraits at Peterborough the 
writer in the Saturday Review says :— 

“ Rev. E. Bradley's celebrated miniature represents the 
Queen as still in mourning for Francis II. She is a very 
beautiful young woman ; but it is the only portrait in 
which her hair is painted, as Scott describes it, ‘dark 
brown.’ All the other portraits are at one on this point, 
proving thereby the authenticity of the lock preserved by 
the Queen, and also that, since she possessed naturally 
the fashionable colour of the day, there was no need for 
her to use any of the dyes then, as now, so greatly in 
vogue,” 

A photograph from the miniature forms the frontis- 
piece to my ‘Fotheringhay and Mary, Queen of 
Scots.’ The miniature is also copied, with a repre- 
sentation of the large cabinet, in the two pages of 
illustrations of the portraits and relics given in the 
Queen newspaper, August 27. A replica of the 
miniature was at Blenheim, and was sold by the 
Duke of Marlborough at Christie’s, August, 1886. 
The Blenheim and Mr. Bradley’s miniatures were 
then examined by several experts, and both of them 
were judged to be original contemporary portraits. 
They were presumed to be painted by Jehan de 
Court about the date 1563, when Mary Stuart 
would be twenty-one years of age. A copy of the 
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miniature by a contemporary artist, Catharine da 
Costa, is in Toe Earl of ’s collection at Ham 
House. We applied for the loan of it, but in vain. 
Miss Agnes Strickland gives a very full description 
of it in the thirteenth chapter of her ‘ Mary Stuart,’ 
of the hideousness of the widow's head- 
&c. This miniature must have been a great 
favourite, for no fewer than four copies of it were 
exhibited at Peterborough, all smaller than the 
original, and one, the property of the Duke of 
Buccleuch, with the oval turned upwards instead 
of horizontally, and without the lettering ‘‘ Maria 
ina Scotorum.” It was copied by Bernard 
Lens, and bears his signature, with the date 
“1720.” Another of the copies, lent » Fe 
Petit, was signed with his monogram, “ P 
similar portrait is at Windsor Castle, at the back 
of which is written (sup to be in Bernard 
Lens’s own manuscri my Nate of Scotland, 


pt) “ 3 
Duke Hambleton in whose 


Lens, London fecit Oct. 1747.” He not only made 

many copies of the miniature, but he also painted 

many portraits in the costume of Mary, Queen of 

Scots ; and it is recorded by Vertue, who was his 

pupil, that a certain lady whose portrait he had 

| complained to him that he had not made 
like Mary Stuart. 

The critic says that the hair of Stuart in 
Mr. Bradley’s miniature is “dark brown.” I should 
have called it auburn, as there is a decided ruddy 
tint to be seen in it. But “all the other por- 
traits” were not “at one on this point,” and did 
not represent the hair of the Queen of Scots of the 
same golden colour as that of the tress in the 
possession of Her Majesty. I believe that I am 
correct in saying that almost all shades and hues of 
hair were represented, and that in some of the por- 
traits the hair was very dark. It is dark auburn in 
the profile by Paris Bordone, lent by Miss Fletcher. 
Nor do I think that there is any question as to her 
dyeing her hair. Her real golden tresses probably 
never altered in colour until neuralgic pains, coupled 
with the long term of her rigorous imprisonment, 
blanched them. Miss Agnes Strickland, in writing 
of the world-wide popularity of Mary Stuart, says, 
“Tresses of every shade of golden, auburn, and 
chestnut are preserved and fondly exhibited as 
well-attested portions of her hair.” 

The Saturday reviewer says :— 

“There 1s no reason to believe that Mary Stuart in- 
dulged in wigs. Her hair was of the colour then most 
in vogue, and she had no reason to interfere with it by 
any artificial means, That it was exceptionally abundant 
is proved by the fact that, after her head was cut off, the 
executioner held it up to her enemies and the friends 
Elizabeth by the hair.” 

But R. Wingfield, the eye-witness of the execu- 
tion, distinctly says that she came forth for her 
execution with “her borrowed hair awborne” 


(7® S. iv. 362); and that when her head was cut 
off and the executioner “ lifted it up ”—it does not 
say that he did so by the ee as 
grey as if she had been three-score-and-ten years 
old, poled very short.” So that it appears from 
this that over her real hair, which had turned grey 
and was closely cut, she wore an auburn 

In Amyas Cawood’s picture (at Abbotsford) of the 
severed head, “one pearl appears among the dark 
locks which have been replaced by the artist,” says 
Miss sage Strickland. In my ‘Fotheringhay’ 
(p. 142) I said :— 

“With reference to Mary’s hair, close cut and 7 
the Earl of Shovnubury and that it had been so cut 
his house for the convenience of applying cataclasms to 
relieve her severe headaches. These were neuralgic, and 
were probably the chief cause of her hair turning grey, 
Lord Byron, however, thought otherwise ; for, in 
note to ‘ Manfred,’ where he complains that he is ‘ grey- 
haired with anguish,’ he mentions as instances 
Antoinette and Mary, Queen of Scots, turning rapidly 

y, ‘with cares and sorrows’; and that the hair of 

ary’s grandson, Charles I., turned quite grey in like 

manner during his stay at Carisbrook.” 
Mr. Froude says, “The coif fell off and the false 
plaits.” Dr. William Robertson says, “ Her hair 
was black, though, according to the fashion of that 
age she frequently wore borrowed locks and of dif- 
ferent colours.” But he is wrong in saying “black”; 
as is proved by the tress of golden hair in the pos- 
session of Her Majesty. 

The Dean of Peterborough, Dr. Perowne, in his 
address at the opening of the Peterborough Exhibi- 
tion of portraits and relics, said :— 

“When I was at Windsor I saw two miniatures of 
Mary Stuart, one as a beautiful woman with dark hair, 
and the other with light hair and not as a beautiful 
woman, The latter belonged to Charles I,, and was 
said to be an authentic likeness; but I confess I do 
not think so. As regards the colour of her hair, I under- 
stand that it was peculiar to that age, and not perhaps 
to that age alone, for ladies to sometimes wear light hair 
and at other times dark hair; and this would account 
for the difference in the portraits. The lock of hair 
which has been sent by the Queen is of a light colour, 
general belief that Mary's hair was 


M. de Maries, in his ‘ Histoire de Marie Stuart, 
Reine d’ ’ (Tours, vingt-deuxiéme édition, 
1886), says :— 

‘ Les bistoriens n’ont pas moins disserté sur la couleur 
des cheveux de Marie Stuart, que tous néanmoins vantent 
comme fort beaux. Walter Scott prétend qa’ils étaient 
noirs; Mignet, d’aprés les contemporains, les fait blonds; 
M. Dargaud les compare 4 un rayon de soleil, et Michelet 
les veut roux. Sur ce point, comme sur tant d’autres, il 
faut encore recourir au témoinage de Brantéme et des 
poetes de la Pléiade : tous s’accordent & dire que Marie 
était blonde, et ne different entre eux qu’au sujet de Ia 


of | nuance. Brantéme parle de ‘ses cheveux si besux, # 
blonds et si cendrés’; Ronsard, de ‘l’or de ses cheveux 
annelés et tressés ’; et Kenaud de Beaune, qui prononca 
Yoraison funébre de Marie Stuart, parle également de 
‘ses cheveux si blonds et forts devenus tous blancs & 
cause de sa lopgue prison’ ” (p, 277). 
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I believe that in a book written by Mr. Joseph 
Robertsaon—to which I cannot now refer—there is 
an inventory of various things that belonged to 
Mary, Queen of Scots, and that the list includes 
numerous perukes. Perhaps some correspondent 
can give the reference to this. J 

The Saturday reviewer, in speaking of the Blair’s 
College picture, in which the hair is auburn, says : 

“What is specially remarkable about this picture is, that 
it affords us an opportunity of flatly contradicting one 
of Mr. Froude’s unkindest and most mischievous remarks 
anent the Queen of Scots. That historian, it will be re- 
membered, intimates that, ‘in order to produce a dra- 
matic sensation on the scaffold,’ she had put on, under 
her black dress, a suit of vivid crimson, so that ‘when 
she took off her upper dress she stood on the black scaf- 
fold, with the black figures round her, blood red from 
head to foot.’ Now Amyas Cawood, in his picture, has 
introduced in the left corner, as if seen through a 
window, a representation of the tragedy on the scaffold. 
The Queen is shown as kneeling to receive her — de 
grace, She wears, it is true, a red under-shirt with no 
sleeves ; but as there was no necessity for her to divest 
herself of her ge she still retains that garment, 
and it is of black satin.” 

But Robert Wingfield, the eye-witness, in his 
minute description of her execution dress, says 
that she wore a gown of black satin with a long 
train, with a “‘ kirtle wholly of fine figured black 
satin, and her petticoat-upper-body, unlaced in the 
back, of crimson satin, and her petticoat skirt of 
crimson velvet.” In the disrobing “she began to 
make herself ready, putting on a pair of sleeves 
with her own hands, which the two executioners 
before had rudely put off.” She also retained “ her 
petticoat and kirtle.” The petticoat was of crimson 
velvet,and not of black satin. I think that any appa- 
rent discrepancy between this description and that 
represented in the picture may be reconciled thus: 
when she stood up fronting the spectator she would 
be crimson from head to foot ; but when kneeling 
down in profile to the spectator the black satin 
kirtle would be seen, the opening in front, showing 
the crimson petticoat, not being visible from that 
| eny of view. I commented in my ‘ Fothering- 

ay’ (pp. 128, 143) on Mr. Froude’s misrepresenta- 
tions, and also pointed out that, except the 
executioners and (possibly) her two maidens, there 
is no proof that she had ‘‘ black figures all around 
her ” to add to the effect of what Mr. Froude con- 
siders a cleverly contrived tableau vivant, or thea- 
trical performance. He seeks to degrade this most 
touching scene by adding, “Her reasons for adopt- 
ing 80 extraordinary a costume must be left to 
conjecture. It is only certain that it must have 
been carefully studied, and that the pictorial effect 
must have been appalling.” 

No wonder that the Quarterly Review (April, 
ing Mt p. _ denounced Mr. Froude for represeut- 

ary Stuart’s career as “a cunning stage play 
as! beginning to end,” and said :— -_ 

“ Not even in the last fatal scene is this writer awed 
by the dignity and majesty, learnt in long years of dis- 


tress, which all the rest of the world, friend and foe of 
the sufferer alike, has cheerfully acknowledged...... What 
shall we say to the cruel hatred (we must use plain lan- 
) which breathes in every line of the description of 
er execution? Simply that it entirely overshoots its 
mark...... Literature has scarcely an instance of a more 
shocking abuse of language,”’ &c. 
Lord Burleigh’s agent, “R. W.,” was a far truer 
and more sympathetic reporter of the terrible 
event. In Dr. Lingard’s description of the execu- 
tion dress (vi. 466) he says, “ Her purpoint was of 
black figured satin, and under it a bodice, un 
on the back, of crimson satin, with the skirt of 
crimson velvet.” 

In connexion with this subject I may mention 
that when their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, together with the Princess 
Mary, Duchess of Teck, were on a visit to the 
Duke of Rutland, at Belvoir Castle, April, 1865, 
they were asked to write in the book of “ Confes- 
sions ” as to their favourite queen, king, hero, poet, 
artist, author, virtue, colour, dish, flower, name, 
occupation, amusement, motto, dislike, locality 
ambition. The three royal personages duly filled 
up the vacant s under these diverse heads ; 
and under the head of “Queen,” while the Princess 
of Wales wrote “Queen Dagmar,” the Prince and 
the Duehess of Teck each wrote “‘ Mary, Queen of 
Scots.” Curnsert Breve. 


It is unfair to hold me responsible for the errors 
and opinions of others, so allow me to say that the 
extract descriptive of the dress and appearance of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, on the morning of her execu- 
tion was literally transcribed by me from a note ap- 
pended tovol. i. p. 274 of the edition of the ‘Remains 
of Thomas Hearne,’ in 3 vols., published by John 
Russell Smith in 1869. The date of it there given 
is “the 8 of February 1586.” This is easily ac- 
counted for by the omission of the usual formula 
-7. The MS. in the Bodleian Library, whence it 
is taken, is said to be now marked “ E Museo 178.” 
Asking my friend Mr. Falconer Madan, one of the 
sub-librarians, to explain the reference, he replies 
that “ E Museo is an old collection of MSS. cata- 
logued in the old Catalogus MSSrum. Angliz et 
Hiberniz, Oxon. 1697.” 

Perhaps the ladies of the unfortunate queen when 
she was on the scaffold did disrobe her of her 
‘* gowne of blacke satten printed, with long sleves 
to the ground,” and she then stood “in her peti- 
cote vpper bodies with red satten and neyther skyrts 
of crimison velvett.” There are various shades of 
crimson, light and dark, or “cramasy” as it was 
then occasionally called, and colours do not always 
appear the same to the eyes of every one. Shak- 
spere speaks of blood when spilt making ‘the 
multitudinous seas incarnadine, making the green 
one red” (‘ Macbeth,’ II. i). So it may be sup- 
posed that Mr. J. A. Froude is not altogether 
wrong in the description of the appearance of 
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Mary, Queen of Scots, at her execution which he 
has recorded in his ‘ History of England’ (vol. xii.). 
The ‘ Handbook of Northamptonshire,’ published 
in 1878, the very last book edited by my late 
lamented friend Richard John King, contains an 
account of Fotheringhay and of the memorable 
scene which took place within the walls of the 
castle. Mr. King observes, when commenting on 
the imprisonment of Mary and her execution here, 
that “the most vivid account of the last days of 
Queen Mary here and of her death will be found 
in Froude’s ‘ Hist.,’ vol. xii.” Perhaps it may be 
worth noting that he does not style it accurate. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


As Mr. Jonas expresses his surprise at Feb. 8, 
1586, being referred to as the date of Mary’s death, 
let me remind him that before the reformation of 
the calendar in England the legal year commenced 
on March 1, and not on January 1, as in popular 
usage, which became legal in 1752. The year, 
therefore, which by our reckoning was 1587 from 
January 1 to December 31, was legally 1586 during 
its first two months, or until the end of February, 
then the last month in the year. In like manner, 
the execution of Charles I. took place in 1648 by 
the old reckoning, though we always now call it 
1649. W. T. 

Blackheath, 


From the Sydney Mail, Sept. 10, 1887:— 

“ Relict of the late Mary, Queen of Scots.—For sale, 
a Lady's Collar, sewn by the late Mary, Queen of Scots, 
during her imprisonment in Lochleven Castle, Kinross- 
shire, Scotland, between the years 1567 and 1568. It has 
never been dressed, and is in the same state as it was left 
by the late Queen. Apply to Mr. C. Spink, Schoolhouse, 
Long Swamp, vid Trunkey Creek.” 


Alderney, His portrait may still be seen in the armoury. 
house of the Hon. Artillery Company, of which 

he was lieutenant-colonel, under the Prince of Wales 
afterwards George IV.” 
There can be small doubt that “the last actually 
foreign Lord Mayor” of this paragraph was a 
natural-born English subject, and in all probability 
a native of London, where his father, who had been 
naturalized so far back as 1685, and had married 
an Englishwoman (Williamza, daughter of Sir 
Robert Henley), resided. It would be interesting 
to see this point cleared up, and haply some one of 
your readers may be able to indicate where his 
baptismal register is to be found. This “‘ Swede” 
came of a double-distilled refugee family, the 
Janssens having, when driven out from the Nether- 
lands in the time of the persecutions under the 
Duke of Alva, sought refuge in France, and 
Sir Stephen’s father having been a native of 
Angouléme. In connexion with Paul le Mesurier 
might have been mentioned his kinsman, Peter 
Perchard, Lord Mayor in 1805. 

May one not hope that the present occasion may 
evoke a few trustworthy notes on the family his- 
tory of the other lord mayors above referred to, 
viz., Stanier, Bateman, and Meittens ? 

On the Dublin Roll of Lord Mayors one finds, 
going back a couple of centuries, what seems a 
noteworthy fact, two brothers, both of foreign 
birth, the sons of a Rouen merchant, Jean Des- 
minieres, viz., John Desminieres, who was born at 
Rouen in 1616 and became Dublin’s Lord Mayor 
in 1666, and Lewis Desminieres, born at Amers- 
foot, in Holland, in 1622 and Lord 


New University Club, 8.W. 
“Tae Gtorrovs First or Jounz.”—Of late 


The above advertisement may perhaps be of in-| there has been some controversy as to the naval 
terest to the authorities in connexion with the| victory to which this term is applicable, and 
Tercentenary Exhibition at Peterborough. although I believe there can be no question that 

T. R. Steer. | it really applies to Lord Howe’s great victory over 


Lorp Mayors or Foreign Exrtraction.— 


the French Republican fleet, commanded 


Admiral Villaret, on June 1, 1794, which resul 
in the capture of six of the French line of battle 


The following extract from the City Press ap- ships, vie, the Sens-Parell, 2,242 tons; Janta, 


peared as a pidce de circonstance in the Times of 


2,143 tons; America, 1,884 tons; Impétueux, 1,878 


October 29 :— 
tons; Northumberland, 1,811 tons; Achille, 1,801 


“Tux Lonp Mayor-Exect.—As great interest is felt 
at the fact that the Lord Mayor elect is by birth a 


tons, and mounting altogether 456 guns “all new, 


foreigner, it may be well to note that during the last | of Swedish manufacture and chiefly of brass,” yet 
contury there ues not | the following account of some of the “ honours and 
natural-born English subjects. Sir Samue nier was net 


Mayor in 1713. Sir James Bateman, Alderman of Cole- 
man Street, and Lord Mayor 1716, came from Flanders, 
and was the ancestor of the present Lord Bateman. Sir 
George Meittens, of Bridge Ward (1724), came from | | 


—will go far to confirm this opinion :— 


“On his arrival at Spithead, the gallant veteran (his 
ordship was then seventy years of age) was greeted with 


Frankfort; and Sir Stephen Theodore Janssen, of Bread | joy and enthusiasm. On June 26 the Royal Family came 
Street (1754), was probably a Swede. This is the last | down to Portsmouth and immediately proceeded to py 
actually foreign Lord Mayor, for Alderman Beckford, of | a visit to Lord Howe, on board his ship at Spithead. 


Billingagate (1762), came from Jamaica; and Alderman | Majesty, attended by his Princi 
Paul le 


inister, there held 


Mesurier, who represented Dowgate, and was|a Naval Levee, and presented Admiral with a i. 4 


Lord Mayor in 1793, was son of the Governor of | mond-hilted sword, valued at 3,000 guineas, also a 
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able gold chain to be worn round the neck, The royal 
then dined with Lord Howe on board the Ro 
Bhavlotte, and returned to shore in the evening. e 
would, it is understood, have invested Lord Howe 
with the riband of the Garter, but was restrained from 
acting according to the claims of justice, and the dic- 
tates of his heart, by the strong political prejudices of 
the minister at his elbow.” 
J. Stanpisn Haty. 


Tue For Seat Trave.—The following is the 
original letter addressed to Sir Joseph Banks on 
the subject :— 

No, 5, York Street, Covent Garden, 
Jany. 11th, 1816. 

Dear & HonovraBie Srr,—It is now Twenty Years 
Since I had the honor of being Introuduced to you, and 
During that Period I have Receiv’d so many ) 
from you which never can be in my Power to Return 
in any other Way than with my most Gratefull thanks 
& Sincere Prayers for your Health and Prosperity. 
You Desired me some years ago to make an Annual 
Report to you of my Situation and the State of the 
Trade I am the Founder of. I can truely say I Owe 
to you my very Existance for it is to your Kindness 
that I Received from Mr. Rose the sum of One Hun- 
dered Pounds at the Board of Trade Office, which Mr. 
Rose kindly Discribed in the Order I had on the 
Chief Clerk of the Treasury, to be a Royal Bounty for 
my Discovery and Invention of Making the Fur of the 
Seal Available to the Manufacturers of this Country. 
Your Honor is aware that this small Amount can be no 
Remuneration for a Discovery that hath Already Beni- 
fitted the Country to the Amount of Millions. Neverthe- 
less I am very thankfull to Mr. Rose for that Seasonable 
Relief. With so small an Amount it was Impossable 
for me to do any thing in the Manufacture of Seal 
Fur. I had given up every thing, I had no House or 
home, & the sum of One Hundered Pounds would not 
have Purchased the N Implements and a fit 
Place to Manufacture it in, and without Money a Small 
Lot of Skins could not be Procured, the Lots at Public 
Sale Generally amount to upwards of 200/. each Lot. In 
this Situation I thought it best to take this House with 
a View to Lett the Upper Part to Some Respectable 
Person, and to Endeavour to get a Liveing to 
Manufacture Trunks and Sell them in the Shop, I have 
had the good Fortune to Lett a Part of the House to a 
most Respectable Familey, Mr. Dicksons, Botanist and 
Seedaman of Covent Garden, Thus there are Three 
Persons by Chance liveing in the same House all well 
known to your Honor, Mr. Dickson, Mrs. Dickson (Mr, 
Mongo Park’s Sister), and Myself, & this Unknown to 
me till a few Days Back. In the Business of Making and 
Selling Trunks a Liveing might be gaind if I could carry 
it on as it Ought to be, but without the means Sufficient 
to do so I am Strugling with every Difficulty that can 
Opress an Honest mind, for to be Poor is a Crime in the 
Eye of the World, Such Honble. Sir is the Situation of 
my Private afairs at the Presant Moment, 

The Seal Fur is more and more in Demand and more 
widely Extended for Various Uses, The Value of the best 
Seal Furs cut from the Skin for the Manufacture of 
Fine Hats is now of Equal Value with the Fur of the 
Beaver, it is of more Value than Beaver Wool for 

Purpose of Spining and then wove into most 

Cloth, are Sold at all the 
ipa ops, but there is not a Shopkeeper now in 

the United Kingdoms who Deals in Articles of Dress & 
bet whet one way Other Articles 
p from the of the t is also become 

& Leading Article in all the Fur Shops, for Muffs, Trim- 


ings, &c. They ask for a Muff and Tippit of the best 
Seal Fur from five to Six Pounds and Upwards, which at 
most doth not Consume more than two good Skins, It is 
also in general Use by the Haberdashers & Milleners for 
Hats and Bonnets, made up from the Skin itself with the 
Fur on it. For this Purpose the Ordinary Skins are Use'd 
Shave'd as thin as Possable and Dye’d of Various Colours, 
but the greater Quantity is worn of the Natural Colour. 
Thus Honble. Sir hath my Invention and Disco 
Proved a Mine of Wealth to the Nation which will 
Endure for ever whilest I the Founder of this new 
Materiel for Trade hath Suffer’d every Distress that 
Oppression, Imprisonment, and Privation of every Sort 
can Inflict without the Power or Possability of Avoiding 
it, for I had not five Pounds in the World when I made 
the Discovery. And when by Industry & Perseverance I 
had gain’d the Summitt and Brought the Seal Fur to 
Perfection and into general Use a League was form’d 
against me which in a few Years by the Powerfull aid of 
Large Capital every fair Prospect I had form’d was 
taken From me. The Whole Importation of Seal 
Skins year after year was taken up and forestalld and 
every art Used to get away the Workpeople I had at a 
great ~——_ Instructed. In fact Nothing was left Un- 
tried to Ruin me, but I Still Live in hope now that the 
Diliverance of the World and Peace is Effected by the 
wise Measures of the Earl of Liverpool I live in the hope 
that your Honor will Advocate & Transmitt the Enclosed 
Memoirial to him for his humane Consideration he will 
Pay Attention to the hard case of an Unfortunate 
man 80 Strongly Recommended by his lilustreus Frind 
to the Chancellor of the Exchuquer or to Mr, Rose, With- 
out the Earl of Liverpool’s Recommendation it is of no 
Use for me to Apply, but with his Lordship’s Santion 
and Powerfull Interest, if he will have the humanity 
to take my hard fate into Consideration, every Success 
may be Expected, 

ear & Honourable Sir I ever Shall, with the Utmost 
Gratitude, Remain your faithfull Humble Servant, 

CHAPMAN, 


Georce E.us. 
St, John’s Wood, 


A Mopern Patmopsest.—The following cut- 
ting from Cornish’s recent catalogue (Manchester) 
may have some interest as a curiosity and as a 
record of William Combe :— 

“Combe’s (Dr. William) Autograph Manuscript Com- 
monplace Book in one thick folio volume, containing the 
originals of Dr, Syntax, Qui Genus, accounts of Public 
Edifices and Schools, the University of Oxford, various 
Histories of Towns, Essays, Poems, Works written for pro- 
fessed authors who could not write themselves ; a curious 
defence, written in the name of the Marshal of the King’s 
Bench, concerning his conduct in connexion with Lord 
Cochrane’s Escape, and giving several curious particu- 
lars of the circumstances attending the same, and many 
other things, altogether a very interesting volume, but 
roughly used by himself, who wrote just where the book 
opened, either end upwards. Very imperfect in many 
places. The original Manuscript has been covered by a 
second Composition being written over it with a coarse 


Ester, 


Tue Heapsman’s Brock. (See 7S. iv. 342.) 
—In Froissart’s ‘Chronicles, 4to., vol. ii. p. 465 
(William Smith, 113, Fleet Street, 1839), is an 
engraving of the “‘ Execution of Aymerigot Marcel 
at Paris, From a MS. Froissart of the fifteenth 
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century.” Marcel is represented as blindfold, 
kneeling down, and on the left side is the exe- 
cutioner wielding a large two-handed sword. On 
the scaffold is the pillory, in which it is said 
prior to his execution he was “turned round 
several times.” This is a circular cage made of 
wood, and not at all resembling the modern 
pillory in use in this country. Nemo cannot be 
correct in his assertion that “a short cylinder 
of wood, about the diameter of an ordinary adult 


beech or birch-tree, say twelve inches roughly | posed 


squared down to nine,” was the usual block used 
for the decapitation of state criminals. Perhaps 
such a one might have been used for the purpose 
occasionally, in what the executioner in ‘ Anne of 
Geierstein’ called ‘‘ cellar or dungeon practice”; 
and very likely on a rough one of this description 
Simon Sudbury, Archbishop of Canterbury, was 
executed by the insurgents, in the days of Wat 
Tyler and Lord Say, by the orders of Jack Cade in 


1450, 

In ‘Trials of Charles I. and the Regicides,’ no 
author’s name prefixed, a volume in the “ Family 
Library Series,” is a folding plate in outline, “ from 
an engraving published at Amsterdam in 1649,” 
representing the execution of Charles I. The un- 
fortunate king is depicted as kneeling in front of 
a large solid Block of wood, perhaps in size about 
three feet by two, and in form very much like that 
which may be seen at the present moment in the 
Tower, and was several times depicted by George 
Cruikshank in the romance ‘The Tower of Lon- 
don.’ Mauger, the headsman, in the same story, 
describes the death of the old Countess of Salisbury 
in a verse of his song, but this is not actually true 
in all its details :-— 

Salisbury’s Countess, she would not die, 

Asa proud dame should, decorously ; 

Lifting my axe, I split her skull, 

And the edge sinee then has been notched and dull. 

It seems difficult to account for the unfortunate 
queen Anne Boleyn being styled by Nemo on 
p. 344 a parvenue (the italics are his), when she 
was the daughter of Sir Thomas Boleyn, represen- 
tative of one of the oldest families in England, 
and possessor of extensive estates in Kent and 
Norfolk. She was also the granddaughter of the 
Duke of Norfolk, and the cousin of the greatest 
ornament of his age, Henry Howard, Earl of 
Surrey. In the fine cruciform church of Salle, in 
Norfolk, are some ancient brasses of the Boleyns, her 
ancestors, remaining, and there is the tradition of 
a slab in the nave of the church covering her 
dishonoured ashes, She is known to have spent 
some portion of her early life at Blickling, in 
N rfolk, though it is said that Hever Castle, in 
Kent, another seat of Sir Thomas Boleyn, was the 
place where Henry VIIL. first fell in love with her. 

Joun Pickxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge, 


excellent ex- 
ample—a much better one than the latest (dated 
1790) given in the ‘ New _— Dictionary ’—of 
attendance = attention, or rather the act of attend- 
ing, or giving attention, to anything, occurs in an 
autograph letter, in my possession, of the Duke of 
Wellington, dated April 9, 1837. The letter, 
which is in answer to a Mr. Wright, who had sent 
him some petition, concludes as follows :— 

“The Duke is much honoured by the confidence re- 
in him; but he must add that the attendance to 
the Number of Petitions sent to him and the writing of 
notes and Letters upon them is [sic] as much as one 
man can do.” 

On reading this, the use of the word attendance 
at once struck me as peculiar, and I do not think 
that any one would now use it in this way; yet 
attention alone (which one would have to use 
without the article) is very much less good, and 
I am afraid that some such paraphrase as “ the 
attention which has to be given” would have to 
be employed in order to express the same meaning. 
It is a pity, therefore, that attendance in this sense 
has been allowed to drop into disuse. 


F, Crance. 
Sydenham Hill. 


Earty Fruir Trees.—Between the leaves of 
a MS. Year Book at Lamport Hall, the property 
of Sir Charles Isham, Bart., I found the following 
interesting letter, no doubt stuck in by its re 
cipient, ‘‘the Queens majestys attorney,” as a 
mark :— 

Mayster aturne, after my most hartye commends- 
tyons I have sent yow an abricoke tre, a belle 
whiche wyll not be eten afore mydsomer, allso I have 
send [sic] you too renet tres whiche be as faire as anye 
be | stc] Inglond. Yow must send them quicklye in to ye 
cuntre and place them in a basketfull of yerthe and 
resonable depe and dunge abowte them. Yow must de- 
fend them from north est wind. If ther wer anye other 
thing yt I may doo yow plesure in yow shall find me redye, 
Whrytten from Cobham Haule the fowrthe of Januarye 
1559, Your kinsman G. CoBHAM. 

Endorsed:—To the Ryght worshipfull M* Grephen, 
the quenes magesitis aturne, these be d’ wt spede (in s 
Lord Cobham ”’). 

There is at Lamport a volume of collections 
relating to the Griffin family. Water Rrt. 

Putney. 


Suettzy Famity.—On looking over an old 
volume of ‘N. & Q.’ I saw Mr. Buxton Fo 
notice of two deeds relating to the Shelley family, 
which he said should have been completed by 8 
third, which was not with the gy I ~~ as 
third deed is in my possession, I having 
it last year with others. It is dated Sept. 14, 
1692, and is a deed of sale of the manor of Sulling- 
ton and other lands in Sussex to Thomas Bathurst 
of London by John Shelley of Horsham. In addi- 
tion to the above names the following are men- 
tioned; Robert Michell of Southampton; Theobald 
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Shelley of Horsham; Roger Bysh of Worth, co. 
Sussex; and his youngest daughter Helen Bysh. 
The deed is signed by John Shelley, T. Bathurst, 
Roger Bysshe, and Hellen Bysshe. This John 
Shelley and Hellen Bysshe were the great-great- 
grandparents of Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

In the registers at Camberwell is the entry of 
the marriage of Roger Bysshe to Elizabeth, 
daughter of Dr. Richard Parr, Vicar of Camber- 
well, Jan. 6, 1662; and their eldest daughter 
Elizabeth was baptized there. 


B. F. Scaruerr. 
Berwick Lodge, Ryde, 


Wezanv.—This word wezand=windpipe (A.-S. 
wesand, or was-end) is used by Shakespeare :— 
Having first seized his books, or with td 
Batter his skull, or paunch him with a 2, 
Or cut his wezand with thy knife. 
‘Tempest,’ III. ii, 89. 
_ also found in Spenser, ‘Fairy Queen,’ IV. 
iii, 12:— 
Therewith a sunder in the midst it brast, 
And in his hand nought but the troncheon left ; 
The other halfe, behind yet sticking fast, 
Out of his headpiece Cambell fiercely reft, 
And with such furie backe at him it heft, 
That making way unto his dearest life,— 
His weasand pipe it through bis gorget cleft. 
Also Gale, in his translation of Vigo’s ‘ Anatomie,’ 
p. 8, says: “The other conduit called Trachea 
arteria or the wesand, is y* by which the winde or 
aire is conuaied to the lungs.” This Anglo-Saxon 
word or name, hardly altered in spelling, is still 
commonly used in this part of Yorkshire, though 
its meaning has changed from the “ wind-pipe” to 
that other adjacent “canal” the “ gullet,” or 
swallowing-pipe, as we should say. ‘Tripe mer- 
chants vend the gullet, here termed wezand, from 
their stalls in the market, It finds a large sale 
when cleaned, boiled, and the inside turned out- 


. Hersert Harpy. 
Thornhill Lees, Dewsbury. 


Queries. 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Earty Cuurcawarpens’ Accounts. — Being 
about and edit i churchwardens’ 
accounts of the parish of St. Mary-on-the-Hill 
Chester, which yegin in 1536, the twenty-seventh 
year of Henry VIIL, I shall be very much obliged 


any information as to early churchwardens’ 
accounts which have been printed in the journals 
of any society or in any local history. There are 
many very interesting references in these Chester 
accounts which I should be glad to compare with 


those of other parts of England. Particulars can 
be sent me direct or through your columns, 
J. P, Earwaxer. 
Pensarn, Abergele, N, Wales. 


CarpinaL Bzatoy.—Where do the following 
lines, commonly attributed to Lyndesay, first 
occur? I have looked into the following accounts 
of Beaton’s murder without finding any allusion to 
them as contemporary : the histories of Scotland by 
Buchanan, Tytler, Burton, Robertson, Pitscottie, 
Cook, Knox, Calderwood; also the editions of 
Lyndesay’s ‘ Works’ by Chalmers and David 
Laing ; Sibbald’s ‘ History of Fife’; Lyon’s ‘ His- 
tory of St. Andrews ’; and Irving’s ‘ Life of Lynde- 
say ’:— 

As for the Cardinal, I grant 

He was a man we weel could want, 

And we '!l forget him sune ; 

And yet I think, the sooth to say, 
Although the loon is weel away, 

The deed was foully dune. 7D 


WaiTeHatt Evenine Post.’—I have occasion 
to refer to the Whitehall Evening Post of 1774. 
It is not in the British Musem, nor in the library 
of the London Institution, nor Guildhall. Can you 
or any of your readers inform me where I can refer 
to it? Watrer Pripeavx. 


Yorxsuire Provers.—In the ‘ Life and Letters 
of Charles Darwin,’ Robert Darwin, the great-grand- 
father of the naturalist, is credited with the follow- 
~~ From a morning that doth shine, 

From a boy that drinketh wine, 

From a wife that talketh Latine, 

Good Lord deliver me. 
Is this a version in rhyme of the old proverb in 
common use in Yorkshire certainly seventy years 
ago, which runs thus : “A morning without clouds, 
a child that drinks wine, and a woman that talks 
Latin seldom come to a good end”? 
Levanp Nokt. 


Sr. Enocu.—I should like to know the origin of 
St. Enoch as applied in Glasgow to the square and 
station. I have never heard of a saint of ~ - 

Cc 


Daniso Kines or Dusiin.—Can any of your 
readers inform me if there is any better authority 
on this hazy subject than Warburton’s ‘ History of 
Dublin’? I should be grateful to any one who 
could send me as below any facts or references to 
their history. T. H. Parry. 

Queniborough, Leicester. 


Peet Oastiz, Istz or Man.—I have in my 
possession an oak book-slide, made from wood 
which formed part of the roof of the old church of 
St. Patrick’s, situated within the parish of Kirk- 
patrick, Isle of Man. It is stated on the one 
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hand, that this roof was bodily removed from the 
church of St. Patrick, Peel to cover that 
which had been erected, of the same size, on 
the mainland. On the other hand, it is said 
that the roof was made from beams taken 
from the cathedral within the ints of Peel 
Castle. I should feel obli if any one would 
kindly inform me which, if either, of these state- 
ments is co and of the dates relating thereto, 
or let me know where I may obtain such informa- 
tion. Martiy, 
5, Waldegrave Road, Teddington. 


Sotvtion or Wanrep,— 
Twelve hanging high, 
Twelve knights ri by; 
Each knight took a pe r, 
And yet left eleven there ! 
It is No, 200 in Halliwell’s ‘ Nursery Rhymes and 
Nursery Tales,’ but no solution is 


“ Betwont.”—I shall be very glad if any one can 
tell me what is the origin of the hymn tune called 
“ Belmont.” Who is the composer, and where can 
I find the tune? L, ©. M. 


Drortizrr’: Jorpaw’s ‘ 
Arzovr.’—I shall feel very grateful if some reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ will kindly send me a transcript of 

87 and 88 of ‘ Windsor Drollery,’ 1672, retain- 
i all the peculiarities of spelling. The copy in 
the British Museum, of which I have recently had 
a onyees made, unfortunately wants these two 
and I understand that there is no copy of 
the 1672 edition in the Bodleian Library. I shall 
also be glad to learn whether any public or private 
library possesses a perfect copy of the 1671 edi- 
tion; and whether a transcript of it would be per- 
mitted. The Bodleian copy, as I am informed, is 
imperfect, wanting pp. 13 to 170. 
ian any of your readers inform me ing 
Jordan’s ‘Royal Arbor of Loyal Poesie,’ 1664, 
whether the first part, consisting of poems, cor- 
rectly ends at p. 80, as does the copy in the British 
Museum? As the title-page of this is imperfect, 
I shall be thankful to any one sending me a copy 
of the title-page and of the last five lines of p. 50, 
the first part (which also are torn away in the 
British Museum copy). Frank E. Briss. 
University Club, New York, U.S. 


*Gop ayp THE Kiva.’—In the churchwardens’ 
accounts of Houghton-le-Spring we find paid in 
1617 “for a booke for the Clarke for writinge of 
the names that was put in to have the booke 
called God and the Kinge, 6d.” What was the 
book ? J.T. F. 


Mowocram.—Some time ago I picked up a 
of ‘ Comicorum Greecorum Sententize, die,” printed 


by Henry Stephens, 1569, signatures in eights, and 
bound in ee The sides of this small — 
oval wreath. Is monogram likely to be that of 
Catherine de Medici? She used the double CO in 
more elaborate bindings. The back has four roses (1), 
separated by straight ornamented divisions. Will 
any one kindly give me the required information? 
J. F. Manseron, 
Liverpool, 


Masor Dennam, F.R.S.—Can any reader of 
*N. & Q.’ tell me where I can find a biography of 
Major Dixon Denham, F.R.S., who conducted an 
exploring expedition in Africa during the years 
1822-4? Also, can any one tell me of the late 
Admiral Sir Henry Mangles Denham, whether he 
was connected by blood with the Denham family 
or only (as I have heard) by adoption? Also, what 
was the crest, motto, and arms of each ? 


W. H. D. Rouse. 
Grammar School, Bedford. 


Sr. Dacntarnoc.—Can any reader kindly send 
me the date and saint’s day of the above Irish 
saint, or tell me where I can obtain such informa- 
tion? He is mentioned in O’Donovan’s edition of 
the ‘Annals of the Four Masters,’ as being of Aire- 
gal, «4. e., Errigal, in co. Tyrone. I can find no 
notice of him in the ‘ Martyrology of Donegal,’ in 
Colgan’s ‘Acta Sanctorum Hibernie,’ or in Kelly's 
* Calendar of Irish Saints.’ F. P. Barwarp. 

Eastcote, near Pinner, Middlesex. 


Newett.—I should be very thankful for informa- 
tion relating to the Devonshire family of Newell. 
The wife of Thomas Newell of Eastacott was buried 
in Morthoe Church in 1700, And I have an old 

, Signed and sealed by the Mayor of Exeter, 

une 22, 1685, desiring that the bearers of John 

Newell and his servant Jerome Williams be allowed 

to pass quietly from Exeter to Parracomb beyond 

South Molton. I want to trace the family further 

back, and should also be glad to gain intelligence 
of any members of a later date. I. E.G 


Berktey, or Kwicutssripce.—Where can I 
learn particulars of this gentleman, who left 251 
per annum to each of his four dogs, and had busts 
of them sculptured at the corners of his tomb? 
Where was he buried ? C. A. Warp. 

Walthamstow. 


Dewon a Bett.—In the church of St. 
Meurice, Vallais, Switzerland, on a side altar, is 
the figure of a bishop represented as holding & 
chained demon, who rings a bell, and par 
T-square with a bell at the end of each arm. 
any one identify this saint ? E. HarpMay. 


Prsocx.—Can any of your ndents quote 


correspo 
passages in which this word occurs? I have met 
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with it only in the songs which follow T. Heywood’s 
‘ The Rape of Lucrece,’ 1638, vol. v. p. 255, ed. 1874 
(Pearson’s Reprints) :— 
Buy a Mat. a Mil-mat, 
Mat, or a Hasock for your pew, 
Or a Pesock to thrust your feet in. 
F. C. Brrxseck Terry. 


Beavtirut Syow.’— What was the name of the 
unhappy young woman who composed this heart- 
stirring poem? It begins :— 

Oh! the snow, the beautiful snow, 

Filling the eky and earth below, 

Over the housetops, over the street, 

Over the heads of the people you meet ; 
Dancing—Flirting—Skimming along. 

I have often read the sad story of her death, 
but have never seen her name mentioned. 

Rosert F, Garpiver. 


Cuarape 1x Latin.—The following is sent to 
me for solution in a school magazine :— 

Totum pone, fluit ; caput aufer, saevit in armis ; 
Caudam tolle, volat ; viscera tolle, dolet. 

Ishould feel much obliged to any classical readers 
who would kindly furnish replies in verse, and I 
shall forward these to the editor as from con- 
tributors to ‘N. & Q.,’ equally with any solution 


that I may myself attempt. 
Joun W. Bons, F.S.A. 
26, Bedford Place, Russell Square. 


Curistians in 1s Roman 
What evidence have we of there being Christians 
in England during the Roman time? Of course I 
know of Glastonbury, St. Albans, and King 
Lucius. My query is as to whether any remains 
undoubtedly Christian have ever been — 

ON. 


Carr, or Bristor.—Were the family of this 
name, in Bristol during the last century, related 
to the Carrs of Etall? It is said that Sir Robert 
Carr, of Etall, died in Bristol, 1667. 

B. F, Scaruerr. 


Srreer Tartors.—This allusion may 
be clear to the British masses, but for Yankees it 
needs explanation. James D, 

(Three tailors in Tooley Street, near London Bridge, 
are said at some period of political excitement to have 
ert ; manifesto, beginning ‘‘ We, the people of Eng- 


Vises Fawity.—“ Philippe, Count de Vismes, 
married July 26, 1716, Marianne de la Majanes, a 
descendant of a Protestant branch of the ancient 
and noble family of Picquett, Marquess de 
Majanes originally of Picardy.” Did any members 
of this family settle in Ireland or England? What 
Were their armorial bearings? and in what work 
shall I find a genealogy of Majanes ? 


War Mepats: Bars ror Barties In THE 
Pewinsvta.—I shall be much obliged for any in- 
formation respecting the best way of testing the 
genuineness of the ‘‘ bars” issued with the medals 
given for services in the Peninsular War. I am 
informed that many of those offered for sale of late 
are spurious, Henry Geratp Hore. 

ve Road, N. 


Taz Yew.—Can any philologist kindly inform 
me as to very early spellings of the name of this 
tree in England? Gerard says it is called in Eng- 
lish “‘ Ewe or Yew tree.” In the diary of the Rev. 
Giles Moore, of Horstead Keyner, Sussex, is the 
following entry :— 

“ 1658, 21st Oct, I payd John Dawes his halfe yeares 
wages 2/. 10s. On the 7th of March he dyed, & I buryed 
him on the 10th in the ground on the south side next to 
the ewe tree.” 

W. Browne describes the tree as the “ warlike 

yewgh,” and I think I have seen the word spelt 

“eugh.” I wish to know of any ancient mention 

of it as ‘* ewe.” F. H. Arnoxp, LL.B. 
Hermitage, Emsworth, 


Ricamoyp Werss.—The will of Sarah, widow 
of Col. Richmond Webb, was proved in 1789 by 
her sons-in-law, Wm. Makepeace Thackeray and 
Peter Moore, M.P. After directing her body to be 
buried in Westminster Abbey by the side of her 
husband’s, and other uests, she wills, “One 
half to my son Richmond Webb and his family, or 
if he leave none, to my Daughters. As my son 
Richmond Webb is now abroad, and I dont know 
where he is, if he does not appear for 20 years 
after my death, then his share is to go to the other 
Trusts.” As he never appeared, the property was 
so divided, I believe. Is anything known about 
this Richmond Webb? Was there not an officer 
of this name who fell into disgrace at the siege of 
Ticonderoga, in the American War of Independ- 
ence? Did this man die unmarried, or settle in 
America ; and, if so, are there any of his descend- 
ants living ? C. T. J. Moors. 
Frampton Hall, near Boston, Linc. 


Emerson.—Thomas Emerson, of Foxton, Dur- 
ham, went to New England in 1639. His wife’s 
name was Elizabeth. He had sons named Joseph, 
Nathaniel, James, Thomas, and John. He bore 
arms, Per fesse indented or and vert, on a bend 
eng. az. three lions pass. arg. Crest, a lion ramp. 
vert bezantée, grasping in both paws a battle-axe 
gu., headed arg., which are sculptured on the 
tomb of his son Nathaniel, who was buried in 
Ipswich, Mass. I am anxious to procure his 
lineage. Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ put me on 
the track ? J. J. Larrine, 
36, Woburn Place, Russell Square. 


Carrizp = Rarr. — The ‘Glossary of the 


De Masanzs. 


“ Waverley Novels ”’ has, “Carried, in nubibus, 
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having the wits gone a-woolgathering.” Can any 
one point out an occurrence of the word in any of 
the novels? It is explained to the like effect by 
Jamieson, but without examples. 

C. B. Mount. 


or Quotations WanTEep.— 
I know not the way I am going, 
But well do I know my guide, 


I saw the above on a tombstone, and should be 
to learn the author, very pad 


Replies. 
LONDON M.P.s IN 1563-7. 
(7 iv. 243, 332.) 


In my previous note I somewhat carelessly called 
the well-known ‘Journal’ by Sir S. D’Ewes his 
“ Diary,” which, of course, as pointed out by Mr. 
Vyrvray, it could not have been. Yet that 
that work is a first authority upon the parlia- 
mentary transactions of Elizabeth’s reign, and 
equal in every respect to a contemporary record, 
can hardly be open to doubt. In his preface 
D’Ewes tells us that it was “framed by my 
exceeding great pains and diligence out of several 
materials,” which he enumerates. In addition to 
the Journals of the two Houses of Parliament, 
they comprise several MS. volumes of parliamentary 
speeches, &c. (now, probably, for the most part lost), 
including a ‘MS. Diary’ of events penned by the 
great Lord Burleigh. In the face of the somewhat 
meagre reports of parliamentary proceedings to be 
found in the ‘Commons Journals’ of the period, 
the ampler details given by D’Ewes are exceed- 


ing'y valuable. 
he writ of October 3, 1566, for the election of 
a member for London in the place of Thomas 
Bromley, is found both in D’Ewes and in the 
‘Commons Journals,’ under date. The order of 
the House runs thus :— 

“Mr, Thomas Bromley being elected both a bu 
for the boreugh of Guildford in Surrey and one of the 
Knights for the City of London, upon his election to 
stand for Guildford, it was resolved by the House that a 
new Writ should go out for the choice of another Knight 
to be returned for London.” 
= reason for believing that Alderman Sir John 

hite was returned in response to this writ may 
be further enforced. On “Thursday, 31 Oct., 
1566,” the House nominated a full committee 
to repair to the Lords “touching the two great 
businesses of her Majesty's marriage and the De- 
claration of a successor.” This committee num- 
bered no fewer than seventy-eight persons, and 
comprised the most prominent members of the 
House. ‘Their names are given by D’Ewes, among 
them being that of “Sir John White, Knt.” On 
no former committee is this name found, in no 
known list of this Parliament is it to be met with, 


and no knight of the name flourished at the time 
save the ex-Lord Mayor of London. When, in 
addition, it is remembered that he was elected for 
the City in the Parliament next following, and 
throughout the short course of that Parliament 
served repeatedly upon important committees, 
this accumulation of evidence, I submit, sub- 
stantially proves the election of Sir John White 
for London in response to the writ of October 3, 
1566, and some three weeks prior to the date of the 
grand committee above named. The occasion of 
the vacancy which led to the election of Bromley 
has yet to be sought ; also the explanation of his 
somewhat mysterious return for London at the time 
when he appears to have been actually the sitting 
member for Guildford. 

By “the only authentic list of members returned 
to Parliament,” Mr. Vrvyay, I take it, refers to 
the Blue-Book returns. He seems to be of opinion 
that because a return ora writ is not therein specified 
this omission is conclusive against the existence of 
such return or writ. Upon this point I would like 
to add a few words. While it is impossible to over- 
estimate the importance and worth of this most 
interesting document, it must be remembered that 
it does not profess to be exhaustive upon the sub- 
ject. The names of the members forming each 
successive Parliament are taken exclusively (or 
nearly so) from two sources only, namely, the 
original returns and (where these are missing) the 
Crown Office lists. Valuable as these are, they 
are far from being complete. A very pro- 
portion of the original returns (up to and inclusive 
of the seventeenth century) are lost, while the 
Crown Office lists do not often show the by-elec- 
tions. A careful and critical examination of the 
Parliaments of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries has enabled me to add (without exaggera- 
tion, I may say) some hundreds of items from other 
substantial sources, and not found in the Blue-Book. 
I do not regard this as a reflection upon the docu- 
ment itself, compiled as it is exclusively from 
official records ; still, for purposes of exhaustive 
reference it is a fact that must be taken into serious 
consideration. 

There is one point in connexion with the Crown 
Office lists upon which I am not very clear, and to 
which I should like to refer, as it may have some 
bearing upon the mysterious twofold election of 
Thomas Bromley in 1566. In most Parliaments 
of any considerable duration more than one list of 
members is preserved in the Crown Office. For 
that of 1563-7 we are told there are “ five for this 
Parliament,” a fresh one apparently being taken at 
the beginning of each session. Now, in order to con- 
struct an accurate succession of members it is of im- 
portance to know if a name taken from the Crown 
Office occurs in each of these five lists, or only in 
one or two of them, and which. I assume 
where one name is thus given in the Blue-Book, 
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without any foot-note of a change in one or more of 
the others, that this name appears all through, but 
am not clear that this is so. The dates also of 
these several lists would be of value. If, for 
instance, Bromley appears as M.P. for Guildford 
only in the last of the five lists (taken, say, in the 
session of 1566-7), then his twofold election 
ceases to be mysterious. It is simply an ordinary 
return by two constituencies at the same time. 
But if he were elected for Guildford in 1563, as 
most certainly would seem, and while sitting for 
one borough, and without resignation, was re- 
turned by the City of London, the whole proceed- 
ing is contrary to usage, and requires explanation. 
W. D. Pink. 


Masuix Pans (6" S. vi. 47, 158; x. 289; 
xii, 471; 7” S, iii. 385, 485; iv. 57, 310).— 
I have found great difficulty in replying to Mr. 
Stevenson, chiefly because to do so thoroughly 
would necessitate the repetition of what has 
appeared in ‘N. & Q.,’ and the transfer to its 
columns in extenso of my paper on ‘ Panmaking’ 
which appeared in the September number of 
Walford’s Antiquarian. This, of course, is out of 
the question. Mr. Stevenson takes fragments of 
this paper, as if the chips were a sample of the 
statue; and as to my earlier notes, he ignores 
them. I must, therefore, endeavour as briefly as 
possible to state my case, asking such readers as 
desire fuller information to consult your back 
numbers and Walford’s Antiquarian, which ex- 
plains the history of the handicraft to which the 
word belongs—surely a matter of some importance 
in this discussion ! 

1. It is probable that the s in maslin was not 


sounded. This is the opinion of several persons 
connected with -making whom I have con- 
sulted. I would remark that Strype speaks of 


“Masle heir,” and that such forms are far from 
uncommon. Ann Malin, alien, was also entered 
on the same subsidy roll (1623) as Maslin. Some 
of the register entries of the family of Gerard van 
Malines, “‘White farthing maker,” Bishopsgate 
of an inserted in 
ir names, tho it is to be su 
that it was 
2. Mr. Stevenson compels me to repeat that 
Maslines was a recognized form of writing the name 
of the city : “ Les anciens l’ont appellée Malinz ou 
Maslines, Macline ou Machlinia, &e., Les Francois 
la Noument Malines” (‘Le Grand Theatre Sacre 
da Duche de Brabant,’ Antoine Sanderus, La 
Haye, 1734, vol. i. p. 1). ‘Un Couvent de 


Chanoines pres de Maslines” (Ibid., p, 5 
instances could be given. 
3. Mz. Srevenson should note that it is J. T. F. 
(iii. 485) who assumes that Mastlyone, é. ¢., orichal- 
cum, is the same word as Maslyn, i. ¢., mixed eorn. 


I refer him to his note, only remarking that my 


opponents do not appear to be at one about a word 
they wish to force on Flemish pans. And I would 
here note that Mr. Bourdillon, in his translation of 
* Aucassin and Nicolette,’ renders :-— 

Plus es douce que roisons, 

Ne que soupe en maserin, 

Sweet as cluster of the vine, 

Sweet as mead in maselyn ! 
This is not a mere sacrifice to the exigencies of 
rhyme, for the word appears in the glossary at 
the end of the volume, in which mazer is rightly 
described as a bowl. Chaucer uses maselin 
as a rhyme for wine where mazer is meant (see 
Archeol. Journal, ii. 262). 

4. Were I to insist much on the absence in 
maslin of the ¢ found in mastlyone, I should be 
doing as Mr. Stevenson has done, viz., attaching 
too much importance to the spelling of the word, 
when there is abundant evidence that no hard 
and fast rules existed three hundred years ago. 
I have not denied the existence of the A.-S. word, 
but I am more and more convinced of the correct- 
ness of Pror. Skeat's opinion that it was all but 
extinct by a.p. 1200. Undoubted instances of its 
use are certainly very uncommon ; some of those 
given by J. T. F. and Mr. Srevenson are open 
to dispute; ¢g., the “Patelle de Maslyn” at 
Nottingham, 1402, may as well have come from 
Mechlin or Maslines as from any other foreign 
city; they certainly were not made in England. 
The Panmakers’ Guild was flourishing at Mas- 
lines (Mechlin) as early as the thirteenth century, 
and exporting its wares. When the word is 
used in the sixteenth century by itself, it may as 
well stand for Mechlin or Maslin ts, as delft 
stands for Delft ware, holland for Holland cloth, or 
arras for Arras hangings. 

Mr, Stevenson tries to prove that A.-S. mast- 
lyon was not so rare a word as scholars suppose ; 
that it was not as good as obsolete a.p. 1200, but 
that it existed, to use his own very vague expres- 
sion, “down to the days of masiin pans.” His 
theory involves more than appears at first sight. 
Those who agree with him must go much further, 
and hold that A.-S. mastlyon, leaving all other 
things, attached itself fondly and solely to brass 
pans brought over in great quantities from Mas- 
lines, where they were known as Maslin pans, 
which pans are now (1887) made in England and 
are called “brass Maslin pans,” being now, as 
formerly, the only brass utensils possessing the 
name Maslin. I will not follow Mr. Stevenson 
through the latter part of his note, for though my 
name heads it, he confesses that it is an excursus 
which has led him away from me. 

I think scholars will agree with me, that if it is 
requisite to prove the vitality of the A.-S. word 
mastlyon, better evidence must be forthco’ 
While it is getting mixed up with brass pots e 
at Maslines its purity is in danger and its correct 
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use rendered very uncertain. I have long been col- 
lecting instances of the two words, and shall be glad 
if any of your readers will help me to extend my 
list, which, when of suitable dimensions, I hope to 
print, and show where mastlyon is clearly A.-S., 
and where maslin is as clearly a form of Mechlin, 
the city. A really full list of dated examples will, 
I feel sure, from the material already collected, 
prove that Pror, Sxear is right in regarding the 
A.-8. word as of exceeding rarity after 1200. 
A. W. Corwexivs Hatten, M.A, 
Editor of Northern Notes and Queries. 


Mitirary Events 1x Piepmont, 1690-1696 
Ce S. iv. 367).—The writer of the article on Prince 
agene in the ‘Biographie Universelle,’ 1815, 
says that the most complete work on his life is 
*L’Histoire du Prince Eugene,’ 5 vols. 12mo., Am- 
sterdam, 1740, Vienne, 1755, compiled by M. de 
Mauvillon. Bat, from its size, it does not seem 
likely to contain such views of the battles as are 
inquired for. The great work which does contain 
views of the victories gained by the Prince begins 
only in 1697 with the battle of Zenta, in Hungary. 
The author is J. Dumont, and the work is entitled 
* Batailles Gagnées par le Prince Eugene,’ La 
Haye, 1725, large folio. There was a subsequent 
edition, under the title of ‘Histoire Militaire du 
Prince Eugene,’ 1729, to which there are additions 
by Roussel, forming a second volume, and in 1747 
a third was published, with Marlborough’s cam- 
— I have only the 1725 edition, and do not 
ow whether the earlier career of the prince forms 
of the additional matter. This work was pub- 
ished in English also in 1736, as ‘The Mili 
History of Prince Eugene and the Duke of Mari- 
borough,’ in 2 vols. folio, by a Dr. John Campbell 
wndes, p. 361, under “Oampbell”). As the 
nch general M. de Catinat gained the victories 
of Staffarde and Marsaglie, the information re- 
quired may possibly be found in some French 
works relating to the war, written from the French 
int of view. ‘The Medallic History of Louis 
-’ might prove useful. W. Bucxtey. 


“To stoxe Trae Dutcuman” (7™ §. iv. 348).— 
The fastest train on the Great Western is known 
as “the Flying Dutchman,” generally abbreviated 
to “the Dutchman”; and as increased pace is 
gained by a liberal supply of coal, the phrase may 
mean “‘To keep the steam up,” “ To go the pace.” 
Having never heard the phrase used, I offer this 
as a conjecturé only. Ww. Buck.ey. 


In the absence of any context to this quotation, 
I presume it to be of modern date, and would ven- 
ture to suggest that it may apply to a very fast 
express train on the Great Western Railway, com- 
monly called “the Flying Dutchman,” and well 
known to all residents on the line as “ the Dutch- 
man.” As this train travels, 1 am told, in some 


tary | at U 


poste of comme, of unto of quite Willen an 
ur, to stoke the big, broad-gauge engine of “the 
Dutchman ” can be no sinecure. 

E. G. Younerr, M.D. 


Enetish QuoraTion usep BY Bismarck 
8. iv. 367)—Bismarck humorously quotes Fal- 
staff: “ You see, my good wenches, how men of 
merit are sought after: the undeserver may sl 
when the man of action is called on” (‘ 2 Hen. IV.,’ 
IT. iv.). J. Carrick Moore. 

[Many replies to the same effect are acknowledged. } 


Wuere was THe Puan or tHe Revoivtion 
OF 1688 concERTED ? (7" §, iv, 268.)—The inscrip- 
tion which was set up by Mr. T. E. Drax, in 1750, 
over the door of the building in Charborough 
Park is given in Mr. Worth’s ‘ Tourist’s Guide to 
Dorsetshire, p. 35. Mr. Foster will find an 
account of the “ Revolution House” at Whitting- 
ton, two miles from Chesterfield, in chap. xx. of 
Mr. Pendleton’s ‘ History of 


— Nexo are thanked for replies to the same 
ec 


Exa Famity §. iv. 149).—The family of 
Ella has been settled in the vicinity of Thirsk from 
time immemorial, at U Kirkby - Knowle, 
Cowesby, &c. Its members are said to be de- 
scended from Ella, one of the sons of the “ flame- 
bearing” Ida, who was King of Deira in the sixth 
century. We have Kirk Ella and East Ella near 
the Humber, and Ella Hill (now vulgarly called 
Elshaw) near Ripon, and Ella Carr, a large wood 
psall. Early in the last century Michael Ella 
and his wife Ursula resided at Upsall, and had ten 
children. John, the youngest, was the grandfather 
of John Ella, the well-known professor of music, 
member of the Philharmonic Academy of Rome 
and founder and director of the London Musical 
Union. Ella was member of the Italian Mag 
band for many years. He has adapted Italian, 
French, and German operas, and was editor of the 
Musical World, and musical critic at one time 
of the Atheneum. Exsoracum. 


Poots Famity §. iv. 349).—In the ‘ Visita- 
tion of Gloucestershire,’ 1623 (Harleian Society, 
vol. xxi.), there is a pedigree of Poole, of Saperton. 
One marriage with a Poole of “Okes,” co. Wilts, 
is mentioned. I shall be very happy to copy this 
pedigree for R. P. H. if he would like it. 

B. F. 


Lirzrator (6" §. xii. 67).—Having suggested 
this word at the above reference in place of 
littérateur, I was pleased at since coming across it 
in Lockhart’s ‘Memoirs of Scott.’ That literator 
evidently felt the need of some such word, and 
made a bold plunge in using it. Would that more 
would imitate him! If we cannot get a Saxon 
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equivalent for littérateur, let us have one from a 
parent, and not from a daughter ae 


Manchester. 


Cuarms (7" §. iv. 347).—There can be no ques- 
tion but that the irresistible force of the formula 
made use of was an essential point in exorcism. 
There is a full and useful article on “exorcism” in 
Smith and Cheetham’s ‘Dictionary of Christian 
Antiquities. Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 


‘History or UNivERsITY’: THE DE- 
CEASED James Grant, M.A., &c. (7" 8. iv. 387). 
—Referring to Mr. P, J. AnDERson’s communica- 
tion, I have to state that, so far as I know, there 
is not the slightest reason to hope that the unpub- 
lished works referred to can ever be given to the 
world, because they are not known ever to have 
been extant, no trace of them having been found 
among the deceased’s papers. I know the deceased 
had not started the ‘ History of the Parish Schools 
of Scotland,’ and I never heard anything about his 
having written a ‘ History of Edinburgh University’ 
until I read the reference to it in the notice in the 
Inverness Courier referred to by your correspondent. 
Had the deceased written a history of the Uni- 
versity, it is very unlikely that I should not have 
known. Bett Braver, 

Agent for Mr. Grant’s Trustees and Executors. 


Descenpants oF Kines (7" §, iv. 
229, 354).—Surely it was by a slip merely that 
Mr. Warren stated that the Queen represents 
the elder daughter of Henry VII.! As loyal sub- 
jects, we are bound to acknowledge the justice of 
her claim to the crown by virtue of the Act of 
Settlement ; but it is known that in strict 
heraldic right Her Majesty cannot even quarter 
the arms of the Plantagenets and Tudors, for she 
derives her title to the throne as the nearest Pro- 
testant descendant of the Princess Elizabeth, 
daughter of James I. of England, while there still 
exist descendants of the Princess Henrietta Maria, 
daughter of Charles I. These descendants are now 
represented by Maria Theresa, wife of Louis, Prince 
of Bavaria, who must also be considered as the 
senior representative of the Princess Margaret, 
elder daughter of Henry VII. Like Mr. Warren, 
I do not know of any descendants in the male 
line from the marriages of daughters of English 
sovereigns with subjects, though the Marquis of 
Abergavenny is in the male line descended from 
Joane de Beaufort, daughter of John of Gaunt, 
by her marriage with Ralph Nevill, first Earl of 

estmoreland, and the Earl of Howth is descended 
St. Lawrence, Baron of 

owth, and Joan of Edward Beanfo: 
e of Abercorn, the Earl of Strathmore. 
Lord Torphichen, and the ancient family of Swinton 


of Swinton, are all legitimately descended in the 
c. line a of the kings of Scotland 

marriages with subjects. 

H. W. Forsyta Harwoop. 

Mr. War2en is correct in saying that the Duke 
of Buckingham» represents the yornger daughter 
of King Henry V<!.. but he is quite mistaken in 
supposing that the Queen represents the elder. The 
heiress in blood of the royal house of Tudor (as 
also of the Norman, Plantagenet, and Stuart 
dynasties) is the Archduchess Maria Theresa of 
Austria, Duchess of Modena, and wife of Prince 
Louis of Bavaria, Our gracious Queen derives her 
right to the crown, as is well known, from the 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of King James I., 
but the Count de Paris is the representative of 
that princess. The Queen only represents the 
Electress Sophia of Hanover, who was declared 
heir to the throne by Act of Parliament, and was 
mother of King George I. Her Majesty is, of 
course, descended from Margaret, the eldest 
daughter of King Henry VIL., but is in no sense 
the representative of that princess. 

H. Murray Lang, Chester Herald. 
Florence, 


OF WestmorELAND (7 §, iv. 9).— 
Every will find something about this old Visita- 
tion family in Nicholson and Burn’s ‘ History of 
Westmorland,’ vol. i. pp. 265-467; in Brayley and 
Britton’s ‘ England a Wales’; and in the Har- 
leian MSS. at the British Museum. The manor of 
Claiborne fell into the hands of the Lowthers circa 
1650, when Edmund (or Edward), the last lord of 
the manor, removed to Yorkshire. His brother 
William accompanied his uncle, Sir Gerard 
Lowther, to Ireland, and on his death in 1624 
he settled in Kilkenny or Wexford. A junior 
branch went to America in the seventeenth 
century, and settled somewhere in Virginia. 

D. P. BrockLEBAnNK. 

The Close, Norwich, 


Ken’s Appeal ror THE Frencu Pro- 
TEsTaNnT Rervucees iv. 348).—I have before 
me a proclamation of James II., dated at West- 
minster January 31, 1687/8, which—after re- 
citing that by letters patent of March 5 in the 
second year of the reign, licence and authority had 
been granted for collections to be made during one 
year for great numbers of French Protestants who 
had taken refuge in our kingdom, and divers of 
whom, being persons of good birth and quality, were 
reduced to “ extream wants and necessities ”; and 
also that a great many more came over, and that 
without aid “those miserable people must inevit- 
ably perish”—gave unto the distressed Protestants 
full licence “ to ask, gather, receive, and take the 
alms and charitable benevolence of our loving sub- 


jects.” And, further, all and singular the arch- 
bishops and’ bishops of all the provinces and 
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dioceses were commanded to give a 
recommendation to all parsons for the "eavenee: 
ment of this so pious a work. The parsons, in 
their turn, were to stir up and persuade the lovi 
subjects to contribute freely and cheerfully, an 
the churchwardens were required to go from house 
to house to receive the Christian and charitable 
contributions, and to take in writing the names of 
the donors and the sums given, and on the next 
Lord’s Day to subscribe the whole sums on the 
briefs and also to enter them in the book of 
accounts for the parish, while the parsons were to 
send the briefs and the money to their archdeacons, 
and finally the money was to be forwarded to 
London, there to be distributed by certain nobles 
and men of the state in the proclamation named. 

The above epitome may be of use to Dean 
Puomperre, for I rather gather from his inquiry 
that he is of opinion that Bishop Ken himself was 
the = and instigator of the collection for 
the French Protestants, and not simply a bishop 
obeying the commands and orders of the King, in 
common with all other bishops throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. 

From time to time I have examined a goodly 
number of the parish chests in this county of 
Somerset; but so far I have not come across any 
entry of collections for these French Protestants in 
1687/8. The nearest approach is contained in the 
books of the overseers of the poor of the small 
parish of Kewstoke, near Weston-super-Mare, 
wherein it is noted that on April 11, 1699, the 
sum of 7s. O}d. was collected “in this Parish 
towards the releife of French Protestants by virtue 
of a breife for that purpose.” Twenty-seven people 
contributed towards this fund, in sums varying 
from one penny to one shilling. 

Ervest E. Baker. 

Weston-super- Mare. 


Civer Car ror Crest S. ii. 347).—The 
Scotch family which uses a civet cat for crest is 
that of Stuart of Inchbreck. The reference to 
Nisbet is vol. i. pp. 52, 53, under “Stewart of 


Inchbrock. J. Woopwarp. 
Montrose. 


“ Rot pes Francais” (7" §. i. 368, 478).—The 
French two-sous piece in 1792 bears on the obverse 
the king’s head with the inscription ‘‘ Louis XVI., 
Roi des Francois, 1792.” The reverse has the 
fasces and cap of liberty, encircled by a wreath of 
oak. The inscription reads, ‘La Nation, la Loi, 
le Roi.” “ L’An 4 de la Liberté.” 


Joun Woopwarp. 
Montrose. 


‘Greater Lowpon’: an Inaccurate Quota- 
tion (7" 8. iv. 407).—With all due respect to 
Mr. Jonw T. Pace, I cannot see what reason he 


has to ae of my version of the monument in 
Little Church to Mr. Lethieullier. ‘Greater 


London’ is intended for popular reading ; and I 
venture still to think that I studied my readers 
better by giving the inscription as a ph, 
without dividing it into lines, as I should have 
done had I been writing a county history, where 
exact transcripts are required. 
E. Watrorp, M.A. 
Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


TaRANTELLE (7 §. iv. 230, 371).—I believe 
this subject is fully treated in a volume published 
by the Sydenham Society on the ‘ History of the 
Epidemics of the Middle Ages.’ It is a well- 
known book, translated from the German; but I 
cannot at present remember the name of either the 
ane or translator. L. L. K. 


Our comespentons refers to Dr. J, F. C. Hecker’s 
. _—— of the Middle Ages,’ in which what is called 
‘* Tarantism " occupies the second chapter of the second 
portion, called ‘ The Dancing Mania.’ 


“ Canpip FRiznD” §, iv. 347).—Is not the 
following couplet (quoted from memory) older 
than Dr. Murray’s instance from the ‘ Anti- 
Jacobin ’ 

Of all the kind Heaven, thy love can send, 
Send, send, oh send me just one candid friend. 
I cannot find the in any eighteenth century 
poet, but feel sure it is to be found in one or other 
of them ; but, of course, I may be wrong. 
C. ©. B. 

Canoz (7* S. iv. 387).—In reply to Dr. Mur- 
raY’s inquiry in ‘N. & Q.,’ I find, on reference to 
the Canoeist, a small journal which was formerly 

ublished by the Royal Canoe Club, that in 1847 

ir Pathe wes the fest to on tho 
Thames with a tin canoe. John Macgregor (Rob 
Roy) in 1850 had an indiarubber air-celled canoe, 
in which he paddled on Strangford Lough ; and in 
1852 Ool. Bradford paddled on the rivers and lakes 
of Canada in an indiarubber folding canoe, which 
was, I believe, made in London. Previous to 1847 
a Greenlander’s canoe of sealskin was exhibited 
near London Bridge by a sailor, who used to levy 
toll from passengers in the steamboats in return for 
his mancuvres. Also about 1845-47 General 
Meyrick had a metal canoe on the Thames, which he 
told me gave very much trouble in keeping water- 
tight, leaks constantly occurring. 

I shall be glad to furnish Dx. Murray with any 
information in my possession if he will communi- 
cate with me, stating what he requires. 


Lamston Youne. 
16, Harcourt Terrace, 8.W. 


“Sianor Purrr” (7 iv. 328).—As no query 
ought to go unanswered in ‘N. & Q.,’ I write to 
say that this is evidently a caricature portrait of 
Giuseppe Puppo, a very distinguished violinist, 
born at Lucca, 1749. He went to Paris in 1775, 
but soon left that city for Spain and Portugal, and 
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visited afterwards London, Scotland, and Ireland. 
This little plate was etched during Puppo’s stay 
in London in 1781. In 1784 he returned to 
Paris, where he remained twenty-seven years, 
directing various orchestras. He was a strange, 
whimsical fellow, and married several times, here 
and there. His third arrangement of this kind 
was with the landlady of his hotel, so that he 
should have no more lodging-bills to pay. In 
1811, however, he appears to have become tired of 
his comfortable quarters ; so he disappeared, turn- 
ing up again at Naples, where he fell, as usual, on 
his feet, After many vicissitudes, he was found, 
in 1826, at Florence, in great want and misery, and 
was assisted by E. Taylor, Gresham Professor, who 

ured him a refuge in a hospital, where he died 
in the following spring, at the age of seventy-eight. 
Numerous stories are told of Puppo, to whom is 
due the credit of naming Boccherini “the wife of 
Haydn.” Among these is one according to which, 
having been arrested in 1793, he underwent the 
following interrogatory before the “Comité de 
Salut Public ”:— 

“Votre nom?!—Puppo.—Votre profession ?—Je joue 
du violon.—Que faisiez-vous sous le régne du tyran!—Je 
jouais du violon,—Que faites-vous maintenant /—Je joue 
du violon,— Mais, si la République a besoin de vos services, 
que pouvez-vous pour elle !—Je jouerai du violon.”’ 

The Comité laughed at these cut and dry replies, 
and a Puppo. I know of no other portrait 
of him 


ut this slight — 
ULIAN MARSHALL. 


This is obviously intended for Giuseppe Puppo, 
an eminent violinist, who was born at Lucca in 
1749. He resided in England for some years, 

ing to Paris in 1784. Puppo died 1827. See 

ve's ‘ Dictionary of Music.’ 
Epwarp H, Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Errtarn (7* §. iii, 426; iv. 34, 106, 174, 331). 
—Miss Busx is in error when she states that I 
have “ not got this epitaph complete.” There are, 
as I have already said, two brasses in Henfield 
Church, I gave the first “‘complete” in my first 
communication, Miss Busk then added some 
lines from the second brass, evidently supposing 
that they belonged to the first. then gave 
the second “complete,” on p. 174. And now 
Miss Busk asserts that I have not given the 
“complete” epitaph, and at the same time quotes 
4n incorrect version of the commencement of the 
first brass, which I had previously given correctly 
80 far back as iii. 426. De V. Payen-Payne. 


Piet on Peet Casrix §. iii. 47 ; iv. 318). 
—In reference to this, let me say, without venturing 
to pronounce an opinion, that there is in my 
library an oblong folio of engravings, published 
mea & Son, 1, Leicester Square, 1872, 

in Lancashire and Yorkshire, original 


drawings by J. M. W. Turner, R.A.’ 
are in number twenty-four, and are ints from 
Whitaker’s ‘Richmondshire,’ published in 1819-22, 
but are rather faint impressions of the fine en- 
gravings in that noble folio. It is incorrect to 
ascribe them all to the pencil of Turner, as four of 
them were certainly drawn by J. Buckler, for his 
name is appended to ‘Gateway at Lancaster 
Castle,’ ‘Sizergh Hall,’ ‘ Peel Castle,” and ‘ Fur- 
ness Abbey.’ ‘Peel Castle’ is numbered nine in 
the “‘ List of Subjects,” and represents a fine ruin 
on the seashore, with fishermen and their boats in 
the fo: und. The title is ‘ast View of Peel 
Castle,’ J. Buckler del* and J. Roffe sculp'. The 
letterpress description accompanying the engraving 
decidedly assigns its site to “a naked island of a 
very few acres, separated by a narrow but deep and 
dangerous channel from the southern point of 
Furness,” Joun Picxrorp, M.A, 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Irish Hovss or Commons (7 §S. iv. 169, 278, 
356).—The exact reference to the English Illus- 
trated Magazine needs not remain uncertain. It 
occurs in the first of a series of six papers entitled 
* An Unknown Country,’ written by the late Mrs. 
Craik and illustrated by Mr. F. Noel Paton, 
which appeared January—June of the present year. 
The following is the passage in question :— 

“ We turned into Antrim Castle, Lord Massereene’s, by 
the only entrance now open...... The one curiosity of the 
castle is the Speaker's chair out of the old Irish Parlia- 
ment, At its last sitting, on June 10, 1800, the —— 
the Right Honourable John Foster, who had been 
violently opposed to the Union, took the chair and mace 
away with tim, and refused to deliver them up, declaring 
that he would keep both till they were wanted for his 
successor, when there was again a Parliament in College 
Green. But he died without seeing this; and his son, 
marrying the Viscountess Massereene, carried off the 
treasure to Antrim Castle, ‘to be left till called for.’ 
The mace we did not see, but of the chair I can 
that it is a very comfortable one to sit in.”—Z, J. M., 


January, pp. 267-8. 
Rosert Garpiner. 


My thanks are due both to W. C. B. and Mr. 
Frrzpatrick. Since the latter wrote his reply 
(6" S. v. 132) the Speaker’s chair seems to have 
been removed by Lord Massereene from Oriel 
Temple to Antrim Castle. See Mrs. OCraik’s 
‘ Unknown Country,’ in the number of the English 
Illustrated Magazine for January, 


at Sauissury (7" §. iv. 247, 377). 
—Under correction, I venture to think that “ Elias 
the Engynier” receives scant justice at the hands 
of E. L. G. The massiveness of the masonry of the 
bell tower was planned to sustain something more 
than the weight and jar of the noble peal therein 
hung and rung. Nor was the timber upper work 
such as Elias wished to see on the bell tower, still 
less on the cathedral. At least I have been told, and 
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prints confirm the assertion, that the masonry was 
the unfinished basement of an intended lofty stone 
tower, and that the wood-work was a mere make- 
shift. I may name the soaring fléche of Amiens as 
an exception to E. L. G.’s dictum (too true in 
general) that all central timber steeples have 
ished. H, J. Movte, 
Dorchester. 


Farrizs iv. 364).—There are more ways 
of having one’s breath taken away than by running 
to catch a train. The following sentence, from the 

n of Dr. F. J. Furntvat1 at the above reference, 

rnished me with one such: “ Shakspere is gener- 
ally credited with being the father of fairy-lore in 
England.” I was always under the impression 
that the pgm of that proposition was true, 
in support of which I may be allowed to make a 
brief excerpt from a recent lecture I gave in this 
city on ‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream ’—that 
charming embodiment of all that is beautiful in 
fairyland :— 

“But however much critics may join issue as to the 
originality of the less ethereal characters of this comedy, 
there can be no two opinions as to the poet’s indebtedness 
to the fairy mythology prior toand during histime. To 

ote the words of a distinguished Shakespearean scholar 
On. J. 0. Halliwell, in his ‘Illustrations of the Fairy 

thology of “‘ A Midsummer Night's Dream,”’ 1844), 
‘the whole of the popular fairy mythology of the time, 
on which the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” may be said 
to be founded, has now become a subject for literary re- 
search...... Spenser was contented with the fairies of 
romance; but Shakespeare founded his elfin world on 
the prettiest of the people's traditions, and has clothed it 
in the ever-living flowers of his own exuberant fancy. 
How much was the invention of the great poet we shall 
probably never be informed.’ Yet the three chief fairy 
——- — Oberon, Titania, and Puck—were un- 

btedly taken from existing mythologies,” 

I then go on to prove Oberon’s existence (mytho- 
logical, of course) as anterior to Shakespeare's time 
from the old Frenchromance of ‘ Huon of Bordeaux,’ 
translated probably about 1560; and Puck’s from 
the fact (inter alia) of his being mentioned in a 
work of the thirteenth century, and alluded to in 
the sixteenth as the sprite “of old renown.” The 
romance of ‘ Melusine’ is another f that the 
Bard of Avon was not “the father of fairy-lore in 
England.” The profanwm vulgus (i.¢., uneducated 
playgoers) may credit him with that paternity, not 
the educated public, still less earnest Shakespearean 
students, whose name is happily —r. 


Manchester. 


Worpswortn’s Lines ow ‘ Lucy’ (7 §. iy. 
348, 416).—When Leech’s Mr. Briggs had finished 
writing on the sands his favourite name, “ Louisa,” 
he became aware of the presence of Mrs. Briggs, 
whose Christian name was Martha. And we do 
not find that Martha Briggs was pleased with the 
inscription. Thus it would seem improbable, 


& priori, that Mary Wordsworth, best of wives as 
she was, would care to contribute a stanza in 
honour of her husband’s real or fancied first love, 
the unknown and unknowable Lucy. Could any 
man expect his wife to express for him in feeling 
terms the loss he had suffered by the death of 
another woman whom he did not marry? And 
why should Wordsworth, of all men in the world, 
expect or allow this ? 

oreover, I think that when ‘ Lucy’ was written 
Mary Hutchinson was not Wordsworth’s wife, but 
his sweetheart—a relationship dearer still in the 
minds of some men—a relationship, at any rate, 
which does not inspire the beloved one with poetic 
emotion in favour of even a deceased competitor, 
If a man were to look into some life of Words- 
worth, or into Prof. Knight’s edition of the poems, 
he might (I do not say he certainly would) find 
that ‘ Lucy’ was written in 1799, and that Words- 
worth was married in 1802; and he might find 
that Prof. Knight (a careful man) has no note 
7 the peculiar authorship of stanza two in 

ucy. 


In the mean time, one may continue to believe 
that the lines intended by Mr. W. D. Adams are 
those which we know to have been written by 
Mrs. Wordsworth, namely,— 

They flash upon that inward eye 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 
A. J. M. 


De Sancy Diamonp (7* S. iv. 309).—Mr. 
OC. A. Warp will find full particulars of the manner 
in which Queen Henrietta Maria became possessed 
of this diamond and its subsequent passing into 
the hands of James II. in ‘ History and Mystery 
of Precious Stones,’ by William Jones. 

Everard Home Cotemay. 

71, Brecknock Road, 


For an account of this diamond see ‘ Precious 
Stones,’ part iii, “The Diamond,” by Henry B. 
Wheatley, F.S.A., in the Antiquary, vol. xiii. 
p. 156, or the serial part for April, eed 

HA. 


Berquem, in his ‘ Merveilles des Indes’ (1669), 
says :— 


ys : 
“La Royne d’Angleterre d’apresent a celuy S def- 
funct M, de Sancy aporta de son Ambassade de Levant. 
qui est en forme d’amande taille a facettes de deux costés: 
parfaitement blanc et net, et qui pese cinquante quartre 
carats,” 
Henrietta Maria mentions this diamond, in a 
letter written when she was in exile, as having 
been delivered by her, under order of the king, 
into the hands of the Marquis of Worcester. 
Many stories are told of the manner in which the 
Sanci family became possessed of it. One, given 
in Jones’s ‘History and Mystery of Precious 
Stones,’ is as follows :-— 

“It formerly helene to Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy, who wore it in his hat at the battle of Morat 
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1476, Being defeated, with the loss of all his baggage, 
Re jewel was found by a Swiss soldier on the field of 
battle, who sold it to a French gentleman of the name of 
Sanci. In this family the diamond remained for nearly 
a century, until Henry III. commissioned a descendant 
of the purchaser, a captain in the royal service, to raise 
recruits in Switzerland. Driven from the throne by his 
subjects, the monarch, without money to pay his troops, 
borrowed the Sanci diamond in order to pawn it to the 
Swiss. Sanci entrusted it to one of his servants, who dis- 
appeared. The king reproached Sanci, who set out in 
search, and discovered that the man had been attacked 
by robbers and that the body was buried in a neighbour- 
ing forest. Thither he went, ordered the body to be 
disinterred and opened, when the diamond was dis- 
covered in his stomach, the faithful servant having 


swallowed it,” 
Constance Russet. 
Swallowfield Park, Reading. 
Henry Geratp Hops, Mr. E, Daxry, and Mr, 
are thanked for replies to the same 


Szcor (7 §. iv. 389).—Segor is the form 
adopted in the Septuagint version for the name of 
the city to which Lot escaped, called in our version, 
more closely after the Hebrew, Zoar. See Genesis 
xiv. 2, and xix. 22. Hence it passed into the Latin 
version, “ Idcirco [viz., from its small size] vocatum 
est nomen urbis illius Segor.” Under this appella- 
tion it is entered by Calmet in his ‘ Dictionnaire 
Historique de la Bible,’ Paris, 1730, and would be 
the natural form for Lamartine to make use of. 

W. E. Bucxuey. 


Now Zoar, one of the four cities destined to 
perish by fire with Sodom, but spared at the inter- 
cession of Lot. Constance RussELL, 

Swallowfield Park, Reading. 


Segor, according to Bouillet, is the same city 
which in our version of the Bible is called Zoar, 
saved from destruction by the prayer of Lot. 

J. Carrick Moors. 

Segor, Tzohar, Bala, or Zoghar (the Ghor-Zafich 
of the Arabs), was the only one of the five towns 
of the valley of Siddim which was spared from 
the fire on Lot’s request. “The King of Bala, 
which is Segor or Tzohar” (Gen. xiv. 2). “For 
that reason the town was called Tzohar” 
(Gen. xix. 22), &c. Retwacu, 

53, Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 

[Many further replies to the same effect are acknow- 
ledges. 


Gaproow iv. 408).—In reply to the qu 
of J. T. F., I may state that the nl is derived 
from the French godron, a flounce, plait, or ruffle. 
The term as applied to goldsmiths’ work means a 
certain pattern running round the edges of pieces 
of plate. Cotgrave describes goderonnd as 
fashion of imbossment used by goldsmiths, and 
termed knurling.” The two words are, therefore, 
synonymous, Knurl is a knot in wood or timber, 
hence knarled or gnarled, knotted, which pretty 


nearly describes the pattern. But, to return to its 
ancient designation, I may mention that vaisselle 
godronné, or plate wrought on the edge, was a style 
of ornamentation much in vogue in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, running round the edges 
of plate. 
1467. “Une nef d’argent goderonnée I’un des goderons 
d’argent l'autre blancq” (‘Invent. de Ducs de Bour- 
ogne ’), 
t588) “Tl avoit une fraise empesée et godronnée & gros 
godrons, au bout de laquelle il y avoit de belle et grande 
dentelle, les manchettes estoient godronnées de mesmes” 
(‘ L’Isle des Hermaphrodites’). 


I could adduce other quotations if anit, 


Sack vsEp as Communion Wine (7 §. iv. 
287).—The mixture of red and white wine has been 
mentioned before in ‘N. & Q.’ (5" S. xi. 111), 
where Mr. W. D. Swextine says “he has been 
told” that it exists at a Derbyshire church. The 
use is certainly a most extraordinary one, and I am 
quite unable to throw any light upon it; but the 
idea of the priest “offering the choice” is quite in- 
conceivable, and, indeed, almost blasphemous. 

OC. F. 8. Warren, M.A. 

5, St. Peter's Terrace, Cambridge, 

It seems to me that the sack supplied at 
Frampton at Holy Communion was intended not 
for sacred use, for which the port would suffice, 
but for the delectation of the clergy and church- 
wardens. I have examined a good many church- 
wardens’ accounts, and found frequent entries 
corresponding to the following, from the vestry- 


books of All Hallows, Barking :— 
1648, Aug. . Paid out of money received at the 
Communion Table.— 
2 Galls,3 quartsof Muscadine ... 12 10 
4 pints of sack ove ove aes 
To 29 Pensioners ... 410 
20 10 
1648, Sept. 3.— s. d. 
2 Galls, and 1 quart of Muscadine and 
one pint of sack an 
Bread and biscuits ... on 
To 29 Pensioners... oe 410 
19 2 


It is evident that the “ bread” and the “ muscadine’ 
was for the celebration, and the “ sack and biscuits ” 
for the parson and wardens’ refreshment in the 
vestry afterwards. In other places of the same 
churchwardens’ accounts I find “sack” provided 
on non-communion Sundays “for the preacher.” 
Thus: “1634, Nov. 5. Paid for a pint of sack and 
a role [sic] for Mr. Shute, the preacher, 5d.” 

In connexion with this topic it may be men- 
tioned that the mixing of two wines for use at 
Holy Communion is forbidden, but the addition 
of a small quantity of water is a very ancient 
practice. The employment of any other liquor 
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than the fermented juice of the grape is strictly 
proscribed :— 

“Ni du sue qui se tire des pommes, des poires, des 
corises, des grenades, ni du vin cuit, ni de verjus, ni 
méme de la grappe entiére du raisin, tant que le jus 
n’en est pas exprimé, C'est que rien de tout cela nest 
un vin naturel et proprement dit. Il en est de méme du 
vinaigre, qui n'est tout au plus qu'un vin corrompu,” 
See Migne, ‘Dict. des Cérémonies et des Rites 
Sacres,’ iii. p. 565; Corblet, ‘Histoire Dogmatique 
de |’Eucharistie,’ 8vo., Paris, 1886; and Scuda- 
more, ‘ Notitia Eacharistica,’ 8vo., London, 1876. 

J. MasKett. 


I remember being told by one of my grand- 
mothers, a Nottinghamshire woman, born about 
ninety years ago, that the wine offered for consecra- 
tion in Holy Communion was a mixture of port and 
sherry. The modern representative of the old “dry” 
Spanish wine which our forefathers called sack 
would perhaps retain the name all the longer in 
this connexion in consequence of some etymological 
confusion in churchwardens’ minds concerning what 
was saco and what was sacred. For symbolic reasons 
the cup is generally of red wine, and the port was 
probably used to give the sack the fitting tinge. I 
cannot think it possible that the two chalices were 
ever administered in the profane manner suggested 
by Cor. Moors. Sr. Swirnin. 


Erienne Peruin: (7* §, iv. 342).— 
Maigne D’Arnis, in his ‘ Lexicon Manuale...... 
Mediw et Infime Latinitatis’ (Migne, 1866), 
col. 321, gives as one of the meanings of Bil- 
lonus, “Idem ac Billus, clava oblongata, billot, 
poteau (anno 1321).” In modern French Spiers 
gives as one of the meanings of billon (agriculture) 
“ ridge,” 4. ¢., in ploughing. Billot de cuisine is a 
chopping-block. G. M. 


Autnors oF Quorations Wantep (7* iv. 


Siderum sacros imitata vultus, &c., 
These lines form the first stanza of Ode xviii. Lib. iv. 
of the ‘ Lyrics of Casimir.’ H, J. Carpenter, 


The Sapphics are by Sarbievius, ‘ Lyrica,’ iv. 18, the 
heading of the poem being, ‘Ad Rosam. Quotannis 
Kal. Iun. D, Virginis caput coronaturus.’ 

P, J. F. Gantrutor, 


At night, to his own dark fancies a prey, 
He lies like a hedgehog rolled up the wrong way, 
Tormenting himself with his prickles, 
is by Thomas Hood, and occurs in‘ Miss Kilmansegg 
and her Precious Leg.’ W. Keyr. 


(Ma. F. Ruxs supplies the same answer, | 


(7% 8, iv. 269, 437.) 

The name of the author of ‘Sermons hed in a 
Religious House,’ Dr. J. M. Neale, has fallen out of the 
reply. The mistake of “desert” for dearest, which 
occurs in the query, p. 269, is to be seen in Dr. Neale’s 
‘Commentary on the Psalms,’ London, 1869, vol. i. p. 
467. Here the lines are not in inverted commas, as if 
they were Dr. Neale's, Ep, MarsHAuu. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Voiage and Travayle ef Sir John Mi 

Knight. Edited, Annotated, and by 

Ashton. (Pickering & Chatto.) 
A new and handsome edition of the ‘ Voyages and 
Travels’ of Sir John Mandeville, or Maundeville, with 
facsimiles of the primitive woodcuts, tisfactory in- 
troduction, and a bibliographical list, cannot be other- 
wise than welcome. Editions have multiplied of late. 
No recent reproduction, however, has claims upon atten- 
tion stronger than are put in by the latest reprint. To 
bibliographers the ‘ Voyages and Travels’ is known as 
one of the most popular of medizval works. MSS, of 
it, in English, French, and Latin, are found in all the 
principal European libraries. The British Museum alone 
possesses over twenty. Printed editions belonging to the 
infancy of printing are also numerous. After this, the 
work passed through chap-book form, and, apart from 
cheaper reproductions, has twice been completely edited 
in English, once by Mr. J. O. Halliwell (Phillipps), and 
now ones again by Mr. Ashton. Here all that can safely 
be stated is advanced. Concerning the existence and 
personality of the worthy Knight of St. Albans, Mr. 
Ashton declines to pledge himself. Whether the book 
was originally written in French, English, or Latin 
remains yet undecided. It is little to the credit of Eng- 
lish typography that the work was published in Fre: 
four times in Lyons, where two editions appeared in 
1480, that several Latin editions appeared on the Con- 
tinent, thet a translation into Italian appeared at Milan, 
one into German at Augsburg and Strasburg, and one 
into Dutch even at Antwerp, before Wynkyn de Worde, 
at Westminster, gave, in 1499, the first English version. 
With the choice of many MSS. and printed books before 
him, Mr. Ashton has taken as the basis of his text a reprint 
by East, in the Greville Collection of the British Museum, 
of Pynson’s unique and undated edition. The text of this 
is less archaic than that printed in 1725 from a MS. in 
the Cottonian Library, and collated with seven MSS, and 
four printed editions, which was re-edited by Mr. Hal- 
liwell (Phillipps), To the modern reader Mr. Ashton re- 
gards this as an advantage, It may at least be said that, 
with all the advantages of notes at the foot of the page, 
now supplied, few will complain of the volume being too 
easy reading. The multitude of quaint woodcuts to the 
edition, all of which Mr. Ashton has reprinted in fac- 
simile, constitutes also a strong recommendation. In 
addition to these, Mr. Ashton has added, in a species of 
appendix, a selection of illustrations from other works, 
showing the different manner in which the strange sub- 
jects dealt with by Maundeville have been treated. The 
work, admirably got up in all respects, may claim to be 
at once scholarly and popular, and reflects high credit 
upon all concerned. Prodigious as are some of the 
details supplied by Maundeville of 

The anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders, 

of amazons, and rocs, and what not, his book is, in the 
main, serious and sane. Like other great travellers, 
from Herodotus downwards, he is trustworthy when he 
states what he himself knows, and only romances when 
he gives the reports of others. 


"s Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. Edited 
tnd Walter Armetrong. Part 1X. 

ns. 
Tuts handsome and valuable reprint of ‘ Bryan's Dic- 
tionary’ approaches completion, The ninth part carrica 
the alphabet to Rijn (Rembrandt), a valuable biography 
of whom by Mr. Armstrong is supplemented by s list of 
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works founded mainly on that of Vosmaer. Of painters 
of the highest rank, if we except the classics, such as 
Polygnotos and Protogenes, few come into the present 

Fall Toy are, however, given of Paul 

Pourbus, Jacobo da Ponte (Il Bassano), Fran- 
cesco Raibolini (Il Francia), A. E. H. Regnault (who 
fell at the siege of Paris), Marc Antonio Raimondi (the 


great Italian engraver), and Nicolai Poussin. — The list 
of works ap to the principal artists is a very 
important f 

Gentleman's ine British 
IL Edited by George Laurence 


Gomme. (Stock. 
We have iene ecko time, as the volumes have reached 
us, drawn attention to this valuable work, It is not, 
indeed, easy to exaggerate its importance. Few of our 
readers possess a complete set of the volumes of Sylvanus 
Urban, and even those happy persons who do have no 
key to the latter portion in the shape of a general index. 
Therefore to them, as to others, these selections will be 
most useful. Mr. Gomme does not do things by halves. 
His intention is that when the work is complete it shall 
contain everything of permanent value in that long 
series. As the Gentleman’s Magazine was wont to treat 
of almost every subject of human interest, it is obvious 
that if the selections be well made we shall have before 
us a mine of information on almost every subject in 
which our readers take interest. All the previous 
volames were worthy of praise. This one and its im- 
mediate predecessor are, in our opinion, the most im- 
tof the series. Our civilization begins with the 
time. There is not a single institution of which 
we are proud or ed that can with certainty be 
traced beyond the time when the legions made us a part 
of that world-wide empire whose seat was on the Tiber. 
How much and in what ways the Roman occupation 
affected Britain is a question of undying interest, and 
has given rise to many a fierce controversy ; for it is not 
a mere antiquarian question, but one into which grave 
tical and theological questions enter. If the time 
or which we long should ever come, when some devoted 
m shall set to work to produce a new ‘ Britannia 
na,’ embodying all the knowledge that has accu- 
mulated since Horsley’s time, he will find Mr. Gomme’s 
volumes indi gable. Until such a work is undertaken 
this cyclopawdia of ‘ Romano-British Remains’ will, to 
some extent, supply its place. No one can be more con- 
scious than the author of the great gaps that exist; but 
it is much to have the discoveries of one hundred and 
thirty-seven years reproduced and calendared even in 


before us. We have tested the one Mr. Gomme has 
compiled, and have found it to be, so far as our examina- 
tion has gone, accurate and exhaustive. 


Buthanasia. By William Munk, M.D, (Longmans & Co.) 
A very interesting little book is this on a subject not 
much discussed or written about, «.¢., the medical treat- 
ment in aid of an easy death. No reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
need fear reading it ; fanciful descriptions of death are 

t, and it is a relief to have the subject divested of 
its horrors by this truthful and most sensible essay of an 
experienced physician such as Dr. Munk. Whatever has 
been said of death professionally, so far as we can judge, 
from the days of Hippocrates to those of Mr. Savory has 
been well said, and the present book is no exception to 
the rule, for Dr. Munk’s book has very distinct literary 
merit, apart from the skilful and apt quotations, Literary 
merit, as every student of medicine knows, being far 
ey nee desert are to be thank- 


The Co-operative Index to Periodicals, Edited by W, J. 

Fletcher. (Triibner & Co.) 

Tuts valuable work of our American cousins holds on its 
steady course quarter by quarter, and deserves from 
time to time the expression of our gratitude for its help 
in tracking articles on both sides of the Atlantic. Some- 
times the author may himself unconsciously mislead the 
editor of the ‘Co-operative Index,’ This has probably 
been the case in the July number, where Mr, Stephen 
Thompson is credited with an article on “ 

Italy,” whereas piety Locarno, like Lugano, is 
Swiss, though both stand on the shores of what we all 
speak of as the Italian Lakes. In tracking the Bishop 
of Durham, we confess to feeling some doubt whether 
American readers consulting the ‘ Index’ would readily 
grasp his identity with “J. B. Dunelm.” Would not 
“J.B. —s Bp.,” or ‘* Bp, of Durham,” have been 
a better formula 

As the Classical Review waxes in age so does it seem 
to us to wax in interest. We have now seen nearly a 
year’s work of the Classical Review, and its raison d'étre 
appears to us most clearly established. The danger of 
restricting the field of subject-matter within narrow 
limits, unfitting this Review for other than ialist 
readers, has from the first been skilfully avoid And 
yet the services of specialists have been freely given 
and utilized throughout, to the great benefit of the readers 
of the Review. Thus we have been able to follow with 
interest Mr. Warr on the Aolic element of the ‘ Iliad’ and 
‘ Odyssey,’ Mr. Sanday on the Vienna ‘ Corpus Scrip- 
torum lesiasticorum,’ Profs. Roby and Sonnensche 
on the ‘Conditional Sentence in Latin,’ Prof. J. E. B. 
Mayor on ‘ Robinson Ellis’s Avianus,) Mr. E, Maunde 
Thompson on ‘ Palewography,’ and Mr, E, L. Hicks 
on Scott’s ‘ Fragmenta Herculanensia’; not to s of 
the current notes on archzol by Mr. Cecil Smith, Mr. 
Torr, Mr, J, Theodore Bent, Mr. W. M, Flinders Petrie, 
&c, And these subjects, though special in their character 
and the work of specialists, have been treated with a 
general breadth of tone very encouraging to note. In 
this connexion we should like to call the attention of 
students of folk-lore to Prof. J. E. Mayor’s article on 
Ellie’s ‘ Avianus’ in the July number. We are sure that 
they will warmly endorse the professor's views on the 
desirableness of a system of annotation of the classical 
fabulists by means of a “larger comparison of fables and 
proverbs” (p. 190), and the further suggestions involved 
in his citation from memory (p. 192) of a folk-lore variant 
of one of the fables of Avianus, e sincerely trust that 
Prof, Mayor's words may stir up some zealous folk-lorists 
to give themselves to the important task of bringing 
such a “ er comparison” to bear upon the classi 
fabulists. e also hope that students who realize the 
necessity for taking early steps to make the most of our 
scanty papyrus literature will follow up Mr. Hicks’s 
valuable suggestions with reference to the Bodleian 
Herculanean pepyri not included in Mr. Scott's ‘ F 
menta,’ and which yet await decipherment and pu! 
lication. 

No, 2 of the Curio (Stock) reproduces, as a frontis- 
piece, J. N. Robert Fleury’s excellent likeness of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, A large portion of the contents are 
heraldic. a include an illustrated pedigree of Mont- 
gomery, ‘ Heraldic Chitchat,’ by Monsignor Seton, ‘ The 
Foster Pedigree,’ and a continuation of ‘ American Book- 
plates,’ A facsimile of an unpublished address of Wash- 


ington, and ‘Old Signboards,’ are among the attractions 
of this number. 
In the November number of iana, Mr. H.R, 


Tedder, librarian to the Athenwum Club, supplies a very 
lassification 


valuable paper on ‘ C of Shakspearians. 
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complete collection of Wo would now, he 
olde amount to about 11 volumes. The yn he 
* Enoye ia Britannica,’ 

Shakspeare 


Mr. Wm, Grove has transferred to Leicester Square 
his interesting collection of old books, and issues thence 
his new catalogue. 


Aotices to Correspondents, 
We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not - amas for publication, but 
as 8 guarantee of good fi aith 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule, Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate “ of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 

ap . Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

Angelus Bell”) “To praise the Divine 
goodness for the incomprehensible mystery of the Incar- 
nation, Urban IL,, in the Council of Clermont, in 1095, 
ordered the bell to be rung every day for the triple 
Angelic Selutation (St. Luke i. 28), called Angelus 
Domini, at morning, noon, and night” (Alban Butler, 
* Lives of the Saints,’ March 25),—(“ Oil on troubled 
waters”) ‘N, & Q.’ answers the question at a once 
every three months, See 6% 8. ix. 307, 351, &. 

A. W. Wicerns.—* Though lost to sight,” ke, Ps 

& song by George Linley, lived 1798-1865, "Bee 
5th 8, x, 417 et passim. 

t—The degree of Associate of Arts is still confined to 
Oxford. It entitles the bearer to no distinguishing 


E. R. Vrvras.—Thackeray’s Amelia is a character 
in that author’s ‘ Vanity Fair.’ The query concerning 
Myr anew of foreign extraction an answer on 
p. 444 

E. D., St, Paul, Minn. (“ Bright Star near the Moon”), 
—The question is far too abstruse for our columns. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”’—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher "’—at the Office, 22, 
Took’s Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 


COPIES of NOTES QUERIES, 
No. 51 SIXTH Serpe. for which 1s. 6d. each will be give: 
—Address JOUN ©. FRANCI 

court, Curaitor-etrest, Chancery lan 
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A CENTURY of BALLADS. 


of Manners, and Habits of the 

en 

Originals: | by JOHN ASHTO) 


** People who ‘love a ballad but eyen too =i will be grateful to Mr. 
representative assortmen' terary wares ven fiying 
booksellers, like Shakespeare's Autolyous.”— 


In crown 8vo. tastefully and bound, in 4. 6d.; hand- 
made paper and Roxburgh binding, 6s. éd.; large paper, zis. 


HOW to WRITE the . HISTORY 


ofa FAMILY. By W. P. W. PHILLIMORE, M.A. 
This work, among other cations, treats sof the followi Surnames, 
Heraldry. the A b Ped with, hb the accom- 
panying Key Charts and oy Sources of Family History. A 
also th the scientific aspect of genealogy and the doctrine of 
heredity, and a Chapter of the book is devoted to American genealogy. 


Now 682 in handso' 
ready, 682 pages, Mm morocco, Koxburgh 


CHRONOGRAMS CON- 


TINUED. A appease Volume to that published in 1se2, 


“From title-page to colophon 
besides being a source of to 
should prove of interest even to our 
me and curious letterpress is 
remarkable iil 


CHRONOGRAMS. Vol. I.—A few copies are still remaining of this 
Volume, and may be had of the em cl price 2. 28. 


In crown 4to. tastefully printed Roxburgh, gilt top, 
price 3ls. 6d.; large paper. 


A HISTORY of the OLD 
“ All who take oven tne in of 


In demy 8vo. 5s. 


HAARLEM the BIRTHPLACE 
of PRINTING, not MENTZ. By J. H. HESSELS. 


A HISTORY of of BERKSHIRE. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel COOPER-KING. 


“Carefully written, and worthily maintains the 
valuable serie menns the important or 
tertaining addition.”. 


Now/ready, Vol. III. (completing the Work), demy Svo. 10s. 


ROME: its Princes, Priests, and 


Being Translation of Signor 
Work, Le Ontte ein Societe Romanapuct XVILL 
By Mrs, F. McLAUGHLIN. 
“ Mrs. McLaughlin has done her work in a very‘careful and credit- 
able way—exercising ber j and 
chapters to right good p pu: pose ding valuable notes also, enabiing 
the reader 90 Ses aa in possible by this kind of ald to follow the 
author with full understanding.”— Quarterly Review. 
In olive cloth, 4s. ¢d.; om hand-made paper, 72 6d.; on large paper, £14. 
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ESTABLISHED 181. 
IR K B E Cc K 
uildings, Chancery. 


Southam 
THREE per CENT. NIEKEST allowed on DEP Mey 
on demand. TWO INT CURE 

ACCOUNTS, lat on menthly balances, when 
not drawn below 100. The Bank — for its Customers, free 
of charge, the custody of Writings, and other Securities and 
ills of Exchange, —_ and 

poms ; and the -- & and Sale of Stocks, Shares, 
Notes issued. The 


Bui Letters of Credit and Circular 
BECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROPFT, Manager. 


INJURIES TO SPECIAL CONSTABLES. 


THE DIRECTORS OF THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
have agreed that Gentlemen holding their Policies of Assurance 
acainst ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS shall be covered against 
Tisk of assault in the discharge of their duty wheu acting as Special 
Constables without extra charge. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 
Office, 64, Cornhill. 


Subscriptions received, and information given, by the Rev. J. A. 
BENNETT, South Cadbury Reetory, Bath. 


Now ready, in 9 vols. royal 8vo. extra cloth, price 30s. 
(CHARTERS and RECORDS of the ABBEY of 


Edited, with Notes and my by Sir G. F. DUCKETT, Bart. 
to Editor, and Cambalige Club, Pall Moll, aw. 


HITAKER’S ALMANACK.—The Best, the 
AA ong, Comaiete, te Cheapest, om and Most 
December. WHITAKER & SONS. 


EWICK GLEANINGS. 
Being the Lives of the Bewicks and their Pupils. 
By JULIA BOYD. 
Profusely illustrated from the Original Wood-blocks and Copper-plates. 
A few copies of the Large te (demy quarto, 240 
geste Paper Editions, in sheets, full 
ROW Very suitable for a Christmas 
Two to Seven Guineas. Liberal Cash discounts. 
ANDREW REID, Publisher, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


ICKERING & CHATTQO, 
HAY MARKET, 8. 
N ASHTON'’S NEW 
The VOIAGE ond TRAVAYLE ra SIR JOHN 
MAUNDEVILLE, Knight, which Treateth of the Way toward 
oe, and of Marvayles of Inde, with other Islands and 
Countreys. Edited, Annotated, and Ili in by 
Demy cloth, 10s. 108. Large Paper, only 
published for man 80, t many otherwise 
hardly know 3 name, or if they do, 
f marvels. 


A NEW EDITION OF BLAKE'S POEMS. 
The POEMS of WILLIAM BLAKE. Comp 


Songs of Innocence and of Experience, together with P 
Sketches, some ‘oems not in any other Edition. 


“ The songs require to be loved with 
and it not to many poets to aro 


urday 
“ The admirers of W. Blake asa d they are rapidly increasing 
in number—owe much to Messrs. Pickering for this reprint.” 


Pickering & Chatto, 66, Haymarket, sw. 
and Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


Y ORK and GAME PIES ; also 


SsENce of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


[URILE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


PECIALTIES for INVALIDS, 
Caution.— Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE-STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 
F{OLLOWAY’S PILLS can be confidently re- 


remedy for the ailments of all classes 
and conditions of people. Y¥ and old of both sexes may take 
medicine with the certainty of deriving benefit from its use when dis- 
order or disease is making them miserable. Holloway’s Pills are un- 
rivalled for their purifying, aperient, and stren ing properties. 
They remove and h and are speci 
serviceable in complaints 5 peculiar to females. Each box is w: 

with printed instructions for the I of jaa who will 


understand, from hy ste of 
health. dten on the 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. (7 8, IV. Duo, 8, "8, 


STANDARD HISTORICAL WORKS. 


MACAULAY’S (Lord) HISTORY of 
ENGLAND, from the Accession of James the Second. 
STUDENTS EDITION. 2 vols. crown Svo. 1%. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION. 4 vols. crown Svo. 16s. 
CABINET EDITION. 8 vols. post Svo. 48s. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 5 vols. <i. 


MACAULAY’S (Lord) ESSAYS. 


STUDENT'S EDITION. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 
POEPLE’S EDITION. 32 vols crown évo. 8s. 
CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. 8vo. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 3 vols. 8vo. 36s. 


MACAULAY’S 


CABINET EDITION. 


Lord COMPLETE 
BLYAN, 


16 vols. post Svo. 41. 16s. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. demy Syo. 51. 5s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 
FROUDE. 

12 vols. crown 8vo, 21. 22. 


POPULAR EDITION. 
CABINET EDITION. 132 vols. crown 31. 12s. 


ENGLISH in IRELAND in the 


CENTURY. By JAMES A. FROUDE. 3 vols. 


SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


By JAMES A FROUDE. 4 vols. crown Syo. 24s. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Acces- 
son of James I. to the Outbreak ofthe Great War By 8. R. 


HISTORY of the GREAT CIVIL WAR, 


vere By SAMUEL R. GARDINER, LL.D. &. 3 vols 
‘ol. 1., 1642 1644, Svo. Bis. 


of ENGLAND in the 
W. BE. H. LECKY. 
LAL. and 1V., 1760-1786, 360. ; 


HISTORY 


Vols. ¥ . and V1., 1784-1793, 368. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY of 


GLAND since the ACCESSION of GEORGE III. 1760-1870. 
EB MAY (Lord FARNBOROUGH), 38 vols. 


HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Conclu- 


the Great War in es to the Year 1858, 
800. 5 Vel. EEL, 


A JOURNAL of the REIGN of QUEEN 


18688. 
Clerk of the Council. 


IGN of QUEEN 
©. ©. F. GREVILLE, late 


Ad OURNAL 


A HISTORY of TAXATION and TAXES 


The ENGLISH in AMERICA: Virginia, 


M d the Carolinas. J. A 
end | DOYLE, Fellow of Ali 


The ENGLISH in AMERICA: the Puritan 
Colonies. By J. A. DOYLE, Fellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford 


HISTORY of the PAPACY during the 


REFORMATION. M. CREIGHTO 


The HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY of 


EUROPE. By EDWARD A. . 
EUROPE. | By, J FREEMAN. With © Maps 


HISTORY of the ROMANS under the 


EMPIRE. By Dean MERIVALE. 8 vols. post Svo. 4. 


HISTORY of CIVILISATION in ENG. 
LAND and FRANCE. SPAIN and SCOTLAND, By H. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS 
te Charlemagne. By W. E. H. LEOKY. 2 vole 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 
of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. By W. BH 


DEMOCRACY in EUROPE: |» History 
iH). 8 


By Sir T. ERSKINE MAY (Lord FARNBOROUG 
338, 


DEMOCRACY in AMERICA. A. De 
TOCQUEVILLE. ‘Translated by H. REEVE. vols crown 


The HISTORY of PHILOSOPHY, from 


Thales to Comte. By G. H. LEWES. 2 vols. Svo, 3%. 


The HISTORY of ISRAEL. By Professor 


Vols. L. and 
VoL VL. 16s. ; Vol. VIL., sia. ; Vol. VIL 


The ENGLISH CHURCH and its BISHOPS, 


1700-1800, By CHARLES J. ABBEY. 2 vols. Svo, 94. 


The ENGLISH CHURCH in the 


LIFE in the ENGLISH CHURCH, 1660- 
dae. 


174, By JOHN H, OVERTON. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
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